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Ax Extra NuMBER.— With this issue we present four supplementary pages, and print an unusually large edition, to keep pace with the increasing demand for the paper. It 


had been our intention to add to the features of this number a full page cartoon—the first of an occasional series. The design was procured and engraved, and the electro- 
NY, type plates made, but upon final examination the work did not seem of sufficient merit to secure a place in these pages. Hence we are compelled to abandon for the present 
this part of our plan. We shall hope to introduce it in some future number, and in a way which may prove of interest to our readers and a compliment to our artists. 
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New EpItions oF A PopuLaR Boox. 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT: 


A SUMMER'S JOURNEY TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


ire, THE MORMONS, AND THE PACIFIC STATES. 
d By SAMvEL Bow Les, 
70. Editor of the Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 
/ A Volume of 500 pages, with a Map of all Western America, 
email showing the Route Traveled. Price $2. 
PE, | Published by 


SAMUEL BOWLES & COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass.; and 


HURD & HOUCHTON, New York. 


No book of American travel, no description of American life 
and scenery. capacity and production, has ever had such popular- 
ity as Mr. Bowles’s account of his overland journey to the Pa- 
cific States in the summer of 1865. No volume ever had wider 
OLS, or heartier praise from readers and critics, and the sale is still 
continued with briskness. I: is welcomed at home and received 
abroad as the richest and most satisfactory portrayal of the vast- 
ness and variety, the beauty and the wealth, of the American na- 
tlon, New editions are now going through the press, with cor- 
rections from the earlier copies; and the publishers invite the 
renewed attention of the trade and the public to the volume. 


ae ; From the London Anglo-American Times. 
Dr. Livingstone has written of equatorial Africa ; Saatein 


RIE, ** 


; Speke of the Nile; Mr. Cameron of the Eastern Archipelago ; 
4 and Madame Pfeiffer of a voyage round the world ; but no author, 
ET : either English or foreign, has ever produced a book of travel of 
4 -§ more absorbing interest than that now before us. It is certainly 


& remarkable book—remarkable not only for the clear insight it 
ves us of that immense and almost boundless ~ oo traversed 
ee writer, but for the charming ease, grace, and fluency with 
ich he tells his story. We know something of the greatness 
. : of the American Republic, but we acknowledge that we never 
[SCEL- g experienced so profound a sense of the unlimited resources, the 
boundless wealth, and the grand destiny of that country as we 
have done since reading this work. We advise all Americans 
who desire to know more of their own country, as well as all 
Englishmen who wish clear information regarding America, to 
3, : peruse it, 
From the San Francisco (Cal.) Bulletin. 


As a record of travel it is admirable beyond praise. It is 
crowded with information, given in a style so fresh and piquant 
that even the most commonplace facts are made palatable. Mr. 
: Bowles relates his experience so pleasantly, so genially, so free 
ea from the taint of snobbery and affectation, that it refreshes one 
, to read him. He appears to be overrunning with vitality. His 
style is a mode! of graceful English—polished yet pointed—ele- 
gant, yet bristling with pith and antithesis, 


ERS, % From the Paris Correspondence of the New York Tribune. 


See, in ee, that quintessentially American book of Samuel 
Bowles, the racy book of his letters, written currente calamo, 
“Across the Continent.” None but an American could have 
written it. None but a graduate of a New England schovl-house 
could have so written it; so vividly, 80 sympathetically, so ar- 

tically, even. Its classically literary defects are its realistic 
merits, regarded merely from the point of view of art. Verily, 
pond ow Deny Sat vere thie side ? the wae pa agree -" to 

at their full quality, to appreciate with justly complete 
thankfulness, its special and eminently choice American bouquet. 





Sain tA OS 


From The Nation, New York. 
We venture to say that to nine persons out of every ten into 
Whose hands it falls, this volume will have almost as inuch of the 
¢ of novelty as Palgrave’s ‘‘ Arabia.’ Mr. Bowles is never 
P dull and never commonplace ; is very often really eloquent. His 
— Observations on the moral and material condition and prospects 


OLS the communities through which he passes are always acute, in 

jo the great Majority of cases original, and often profound. His ue- 

scriptions of scenery are admirable, and he has the rare gift of 

knowing when he has given the reader enough of them, ‘here 

Coorsk © no other account of the Yo Semite Valley, or of the scenery 

yhureday Dy atmospheric effects of the plains and mountains and rivers 

at of the Western Coast, which can at ail compare to his. We 

riday# fendially recommend everybody who wants a most valuable con- 

bution to the social and political philosophy of the day, in the 

tor | emit of one of the most entertaining records of travel we have 

c : = lighted upon, to buy and read this book. We have ourselves 
—= Ff Osed it with sincere regret that there was not more of it. 





e 
From Henry T. Tuckerman, in the Boston Transcript. 
Ra has been said of the influence of constant newspaper 
advants upon etyle ; and some critics seem —— blind to its 
who py Giecipline for certain kinds of literature. Those 


- 







obliged to make rapid comments on passing events, acquire a di- 
rectness and lucidity which make their written words pointed 
and convincing. Cobbett owed much of his effective style to 
this discipline of journalism, and Washington Allston used to 
say that the late J. 8. Buckingham wrote the best English of any 
of his acquaintances. We have been led into these remarks by 
the success of Mr. Bowles’s story of his overland journey to Cali- 
fornia. The route has been often described, but either in too 
statistical and scientific or in a too diffuse and inconsequent 
style; but the editor of the “Springfield Republican” narrates 
his experiences with a candid fluency that meets the popular 
need of explicit information. There is no attempt at fine writ- 
ing. The facts are stated without the least rhetorical exaggera- 
tion. Ina word, from Mr. Bowles we learn exactly what a jour- 
ney “Across the Continent” is. He has been accustomed to 
write for the people, and has transferred to his record of travel 
the tact, clearness, and vigor of his editorial pen. 





Sent by mail, postage paid, for $2. 


SAMUEL BOWLES & CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 





STANDARD BOOKS BY EVERY AUTHOR. 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Take pleasure in calling the attention of the Public to their 


EXTENSIVE STOCK OF BOOKS, 


COMPRISING A COLLECTION OF THE MOST POPULAR 
AND CHOICE, IN ALL STYLES OF BINDING, BY ALL 
THE FAVORITE AND STANDARD AMERICAN AND 
ENGLISH AUTHORS. 

To CoLLEcTOoRS oF LIBRARIES, OR THOSE DESIRING TO 
FORM THEM. 


Many who have the taste, and wish to form a library, are de- 
terred by fear of the cost. To all such we would say, that.a large 
number of books may be furnished for even one hundred dollars— 
which, by a yearly increase of a small amount, will before long 
place the purchaser in possession of a library in almost every 
branch of knowledge, and afford satisfaction not only to the col- 
lector but to all those who are so fortunate as to possess his 
acquaintance. ~ 

For the convenience of book-buyers and those seeking suitable 
works for presentation, great care is taken in haying a large and 
varied collection and all the current works of the day. Show 
counters and shelves with an excellent selection of standard, il- 
lustrated, and illaminated works, varying in price to suit all 
buyers, are available to those visiting our establishment, where 
purchases may be made with facility, and the time of the visitor 
greatly economized. Here may be seen not only books of the 
simplest kind for children, but also exquisite works of art of the 
most sumptuous character, suitable alike to adorn the drawing- 
room table and the study of the connoisseur. 

Our arrangements for SupPLYING STANDARD AMERIOAN WorkKS, 
suitable for Public Libraries and Private Families, are complete, 
and our stock second to none in the country. 

(2 _ Catalogues are sent on application, and great attention is 
paid to communications from the country, and the goods ordered 
carefully packed and forwarded with expedition on receipt of 
orders accompanied with the cash, 

Books sent, postage paid, on receipt of retail price. 

All NEW BOOKS are for sale at PETERSONS'’. 

Orders solicited from Librarians, Booksellers, Canvassers, News 
Agents, and all others in want of good and fast-selling books, and 
they will please send on their orders. 

Address all cash orders, retail or wholesale, to 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Publishers of PETERSONS’ COUNTERFEIT DETECTOR AND 
BANK-NOTE LIST. A Business Journal and valuable Ad- 


GET THE BEST. 


WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
THOROUGHLY REVISED AND MUCH ENLARGED. 

OVER 3,00 FINE ENGRAVINGS. 


10,000 WORDS AND MEANINGS NOT FOUND IN OTHER 
DICTIONARIES. 





A necessity to every intelligent family, student, teacher, and 
professional man. In its present perfected state, it must long 
remain the best English Dictionary, and once possessed, remain 
of constant and abiding value. What book, besides the Bible, so 
indispensable as a good Dictionary ? 

The possession of any other English Dictionary, or any previous 
edition of this, cannot compensate for the want of this very full 
and complete one. In its present perfected state, it must long 
remain the BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY, and once possessed, 
remain of constant and abiding value. » 

“I think it superior, in most respects, to any other English 
Dictionary known to me. Undoubtedly the best etymologicon 
we yet possess of the language; its vocabulary is as ample as 
could well be given in the compass of a single volume; its defini- 
tions are, in general, sufficiently exact and discriminating; and 
its pronunciation is apparently conformable ta the best usage.’’-- 
Hon. George P. Marsh, Florence, lialy, March 1, 1866. 

‘* Etymological part remarkably well done. - Wehave 
had no English dictionary nearly so good in this respect.” —North 
American Review, January, 1865. 

“In our opinion, it is the best dictionary that either England 
or America can boast.”—National Quarterly Review, October, 1864. 

‘* No English scholar can disp with this work.”—Bibdliotheca 
Sacra, January, 1865. 

“In its general accuracy, completeness, and practical utility, 
the work is one which none who can read or write can hencefor- 
ward afford to dispense with.” —Atlantic Monthly, November, 1864. 

‘* Viewed as a whole, we are confident that no other living lan- 
guage has a dictionary whieh so fully and faithfully sets forth its 
present condition as this last edition of Webster does that of our 
written and spoken English tongue.”~ Harper's Magazine, Jan- 
uary, 1865. 

“THe New WEBSTER is glorious—it is perfect—it distances and 
defies competition—it leaves nothing to be desired."—J. H. Ray- 
mond, LL.D., President of Vassar College. 











In one volume of 1,840 royal quarto pages. 


Published by 


Gc. & C. MERRIAM, 
Springfield, Mass. 





SoLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Now Reapy. 


‘OREGON AND EL DORADO; 
oR, 
THE RoMANCE OF THE RIVERS. 
By THOMAS BULFINCH, 


Author of “‘ Age of Fable,” ‘‘ Age of Chivalry,” “ Legends 
of Charlemagne,” etc. 


Price $2 50. 


J. E. TILTON & CO., 





vertising Medium. Price $1 50a year, monthly, or $3 a year, 





to record facts with brevity and clearness, and are 






semi-monthly. Every business man should subscribe to it. 


Boston, PUBLISHERS. 
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The General Protestant Episcopal S.-S. 
Union and Church Book Society 


Now publishes about 650 choice Illustrated Books, which, with its 
secondary catalogue of ** hooks allowed for sale,”’ makes a list of 
about 1,000 volumes suitable for the Sunday-School and Parish 
Library. 

The Society also publishes Catechiems, Scripture Reading 
Lessons, Primers, Class Books, Registers, Reward Tickets and 
Cards, Tracts, Books of Family and Private Devotion, and every 
requisite for organizing and conducting the largest Sunday- 
Schools. 


CHILDREN’S CUEST, 


Monthly, 6 copies for one dollar, and at the same rate for 
larger number of copies; single, 35 cents. 


Semi-Monthly, ‘3 copies for one dollar, and at the same rate 
for larger number of copies ; single, 70 cents. 
CHILDREN’S MACAZINE, 


Monthly, 3 copies for one dollar, and at the same rate for 
larger number of copies ; single, 50 cents. 





Address orders and remittances to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 
762 Broadway, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED 
BY 
HUNTINCTON & CO., 
459 BROOME STREET. 


The Sunnyside Clee Book. 


A Collection of Secular Music. By T. F. Seward. Price 80 
cents. Post free. 


F. J. 


In Press. 
The Psaim King. 

A Collection of Sacred and Singing-School Music, consisting 
of Tunes and Anthems for Public and Private Worship, 
with a variety of Glee Choruses for Schools and Social 
Worship. By T. E. Perkins, author of the “* New Olive 
Branch,” “Sacred Lute,” etc., etc. 


To be Ready in November. 
The Book of Common Praise. 

A Collection of Music adapted to the Prayer-Book of the 
Episcopal Church. By the Rev. W. Staunton, D.D. The 
work will meet the requirements of any Parish Choir, and 
be a complete Musical Commentary on the Book of Common 
Prayer. It will have the Choral Service for Morning and 
Evening Prayer or Ritual Song, and for Festal Days, and also 
for Holy Communion. The Meter Psalms and Hymns, with 
appropriate Tunes in great variety, arranged in the order of 
the Christian Year. 


VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
_ PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 


12 DEY STREET, NEW YORK, 
ANNOUNCE THE PUBLICATION OF THE 
EACLE EDITION OF THE POETS. 


Illustrated on Wood and Steel by Keztey HatswE ue and 
R. PaTERson. 


Crown 8vo, handsomely bound in morocco cloth. Price $2 per vol. 








Now Reapy, 

BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 

MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 

BURNS’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 

The three volumes in paper box, $6. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 

SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 

The five volumes in paper box, $10. 


These vol are hand ly printed on superfine calendered 
paper, each containing from 500 to 700 pages. 


THE ART JOURNAL: 
A MONTHLY RECORD OF THE FINE ARTS, THE ARTS 
INDUSTRIAL, AND THE ARTS OF DESIGN 
AND MANUFACTURES. 


Price reduced to Onze Dotiar per month, 





Contents of the September Number. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Spanish CoNTRABANDISTAS. Engraved by W. Ridgway, from 
the Picture by J. Phillip, R.A., in the collection of the 
Queen, at Osborne. 

WRECK oFF Hastines. Engraved by W. Miller, from the Pic- 
ture by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 

Sportive Innocence. Engraved by G. Stodart, from the 
Sculpture by G. Burnard. 


Besides numerous Engravings on Wood. 





Sets of 6 vols. (1849 to 1854 inclusive), comprising the pictures 
in the VERNON GALLERY. Bound in red cloth, gilt 
edges, per set, $75. 

Sets of 7 vols. (1855 to 1861), comprising the pictures in the 
ROYAL COLLECTION. Bound in red cloth, gilt edges, 
per set, $90. 

Sets of 4 vols. (1862 to 1865), comprising selected pictures from 
private BRITISH COLLECTIONS. Bound in red cloth, 
gilt edges, per set, $50. 


—_— 


VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
12 Dey Street, New York; and 


DAVID Gc. FRANCIS 


(FORMERLY C, 8. FRANCIS & CO.), 
BOOKSELLER AND AGENT FOR LIBRARIES, 
506 BROADWAY (up stairs), NEW YORK. 





Orders for any matter connected with Literature at home or 
abroad carefully attended to. 

Particular attention given to all orders for Books for private 
gentlemen or public Libraries. The frequent sales by auction in 
the city of New York of private Libraries, many of which contain 
choice and valuable books, afford excellent opportunities for the 
forming or replenishing of Libraries at a moderate cost. Mr. 
Francis gives his personal attention to these sales, and will for- 
ward catalogues and execute all orders intrusted to him, for a 
small commission. 

Foreign Books imported to order on favorable terms. The same 
attention will always be given to an order for a single book as for 
a quantity. 

Individuals, Clubs, Societies, etc., supplied with any Periodicals 
(American or Foreign), which will be carefully delivered in the 
city, or sent by mail to the country. 

Binding executed in any style, by the best workmen. 





Immense Prices Paid for Old Books. 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 


10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS at our price. 
100,000 BOOKS ON HAND, HISTORY, etc., at your price. 
500,000 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, etc., at any price. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 
113 Nassau Street, New York. 





BOOK AND STATIONERY HOUSE 


or 


BANCROFT & COMPANY, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


H. H. 


From this date our Office in New York will be with 
Messrs. A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY, 


in the Stationery Room of their New Store, 113 William Street, 
up stairs. 


H. H. BANCROFT & CO. 
New York, July 2, 1866. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 





21 MURRAY STREET, 
Oxp Stanp or Pratt, Oak.tr & Co., 


Between Broadway and Church 8t., 
NEW YORK. 


A CURE FOR SCROFULA 
IN ALL ITS MANIFOLD FORMS, 





Uicers, Cancers, Syphilis, Salt Rheum, Etc. 


PARKERSBURGH, West Va., July 3, 1866. 
Dr. H. ANDERS: 


Dear Str: . . I had thirty-seven RUNNING ULCERS 
when I commenced taxing your medicine. I am now entirely 
cured of the Scrofula, and am free to say that I owe my present 
health to your IODINE WATER. James Walker, at the Spencer 
House, in this place, was quite low with Scrofula. I treated him 
in the same manner that I did myself. I saw him yesterday, and 
he is enjoying as good health as he ever did in his life. A gentle- 
man from Ritchie County, West Virginia, came to see me; I 
recommended your Iodine Water, and I understand he is now 
able to work on his farm. Mr. Stealy, of Middlebourne, Tyler 
County, West Virginia, used it on my recommendation for his 
little daughter, and I understand she is also in a good way to re- 
cover. I think if you would advertise your medicine it would 
greatly facilitate your interest. Yours respectfully, 

J. W. Hornzr, 


DR. H. ANDERS’S IODINE WATER 
is a pure solution of Iodine, dissolved in water without a solvent. 


A most powerful vitalizing agent and restorative. Circulars free. 
Prepared by Dr. H. ANDERS, Physician and Chemist, and sold by 





13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


J. P. DINSMORE, 36 Dey Street, New York, and by all Druggists. 


THE COMING THEOCRACY, 


JusT PUBLISHED. 


THE STATE OF THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD aT THR 
FINAL OUTBREAK OF EVIL, AND REVELATION OF 
ANTICHRIST, HIS DESTRUCTION AT THE SECOND 
COMING OF CHRIST, AND THE USHERING IN op 
THE MILLENNIUM. By the Rev. J. G. Grecory, M.A, 
with an Appendix by Mrs. A. P. JotirFe. Price $1 25, 


CONTENTS: 


Chapter I. Watch and Pray, for the Coming of the Lord Draweth 
Near. 
* II. The World and the Church. 
‘* TIL. Israel and Antichrist. 
“ IV. The Advent. 
“ _V. The Judgment of the Nations. 
“VI. The Reign of Peace. 
“ VII. The Final Outbreak of Evil. 
“* VIII. The Resurrection and Judgment. 
“IX. The New Jerusalem. 
* X. Conclusion and Appendix. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON, THE DESTINED MONARCH OF THE 
WORLD AND PERSONAL ANTICHRIST. 
Twentieth thousand. Price $1. 


*,* The Publisher will send the above by mail (prepaid) upon 
the receipt of the price. Address 


JAMES S. CLAXTON, 
Successor To WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
1214 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 








ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FIVE SHILLINGS, 
POSTAGE FREE. 


THE BOOKSELLER: 
A HanpD-Book oF BRITISH AND ForREIGN LITERATURE, 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 


Tue BooKsE._er contains a complete list of all the Books and 
Pamphlets published in Great Britain, with a full transcript ot 
the Titles, Price, Size, number of Pages, and Publishers’ Names, 
To suit the convenience of different classes, the works are ar- 
ranged under the different subjects upon which they treat. There 
is also a condensed Alphabetical List, so that any book can be 
readily found under the name of the Author. 

A summary of all matters of literary interest during the month 
is given, together with all news affecting the Trade. 

Tue BookseE.ier is the medium recognized by the English 
Publishers in which to make known their new and forthcoming 
Books, and for all other matters connected with the Commerce ot 
Literature. 

New Subscribers may commence from any date they please, and 
the year’s subscription, $1 25 in gold, may be remitted in United 
States currency. At thesame time notice should be given where 
the Christmas Supplement, a volume of about 300 pages, may be 
inclosed, so as to save extra postage. 

Lonpon, 5 WARWICK SquaRE, PaTERNOSTER Row. 





AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, 


DEVOTED TO 
POPULAR INSTRUCTION AND LITERATURE. 


This is a first-class Journal, useful to all who are directly or re 
motely interested in Education. 

Among the original papers in the September number are “ Lib- 
erally Educated,” by Mr. Spalding; ‘Isometric Drawing,” by 
Prof. Plympton; ‘“ Professor Alphonso Wood in California;” 
‘** Chemical and Physical Manipulation,” by Mr. Phin; ** The Fugi- 
tive,” a Dialogue, by Miss Barbour; ‘Henry Hudson,” by J.J. 
Stevenson. Editorials on ‘‘ Keys to Success in Modern Scholastic 
Enterprises ;”’ ‘* Perverted Education ;” ‘* Journalistic Honesty.” 
Letters from William L. Gage, now in Germany, and Dr. Hooker, 
of Yale College. Items of what is new in “Science and the Arts.” 
* Educational Intelligence ” from all quarters of the United States, 
as well as from England, Ireland, France, Russia, Greece, India, 
Sandwich Islands, and Hayti. Several candid reviews of Books. 
Choice selections are interspersed throughout the magazine. 

It contains elaborate accounts of new School-Books, Maps, 
Charts, etc., etc., with a complete price-list of all the articles 
usually required for school use. Also a classified list of Teachers 
who are seeking positions. 

““No Educator can afford to be without it,” and “all will be 
pleased with it.”’ 

Terms, per annum, in advance, $1 50. 

Specimen mailed prepaid for TWELVE Cents (four red stamps). 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 


430 Broome Street (near Broadway), New York. 


— 





THE ROUND HILL SCHOOL, 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


This School is designed to prepare Boys for College, for the 
School of Science, or for intelligent Business Life. The course 
of study covers a period of five years. The number of Boarding 
Pupils is limited to fifteen. Any wishing to enter the School 
are requested to make early application, as there are but few 
vacancies, 

Circulars may be had at the Office of Taz Rounp TABLE, OF 02 
application t@either of the Principals. 
JOSIAH CLARK, 





JAMES F. SPALDING. 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
AMERICAN AGENTS OF TRUBNER & CO., OF LONDON, 
Have lately received the following valuable works : 


Comte, Auguste, A General View of Positivism, 
Translated by J. H. Bridges. 12mo, $4 25. 

Bridges, J. H. The Unity of Comte’s Life 
and Doctrine. A Reply to Strictures on Comte’s later 
Writings. Addressed to J.S. Mill, M.P. 12mo, paper, $1. 

Renan, Ernest. The Life of Jesus. Cheap edi- 
tion. 16mo, paper, 75 cents. 

Zeller, E. Strauss and Renan, An Essay. Trans- 
Jated from the German. 12mo, $1 25. 


ood. Dictionary of English Etymology. 
betas vols. A—Ly. Had . y ad 


Charnoch, R. S. Verba Nominalia ; 08, Worps 
DERIVED FROM PROPER NaMEs. 12mo, $7. 


Wedgwood, Hensleigh, on the Origin of Lan- 
guage. 16mo, $1 75. 


LreypoLpTt & HoLtT HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED 


‘who Breaks—Pays.’’ By the author of “Cousin 
Stella,” “‘Skirmishing,” etc. Cloth. $1 25. 

“*Who Breaks—Pays’ is a love tale, told with exquisite 
pathos and poetry. There is a freshness and originality 
about the book which give it a place among the standard 
works of the day.”—Publisher’s Circular. 

Memoirs of a Cood-for-Nothing. By Joseph von 
Eichendorf. Translated by Charles G. Leland. Vignettes by 
E. B. Bensell. $1 50. “If there is still left any one who still 
some traces of Eden inherits, we advise him, we urge it on 
him, to give himself the great pleasure of reading this charm- 
ing book.”’—Nation. 

Crumbs from the Round Table: A Feast for Ep- 
icures. By Joseph Barber. $1. 

Laws of Short Whist. Edited by J. L. Baldwin. The 
standard adopted by the London Clubs; and a Treatise on 
the Game by J.C. $1. ‘Having been for thirty-six years a 
player and lover of the game, we commend the book to a be- 
ginner desirous of playing well.""—Boston Commonwealth. 





IMPORTATION TO ORDER A SPECIALTY. 


The New York Bible and Common 
Prayer Book Society 
Beg to call the attention of the trade to their extensive stock of 
BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, CHURCH SERVICES, SETS OF 
BOOKS FOR CHANCEL AND DESK, TESTAMENTS, 
APOCRYPHAS, Ete., Etc., 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN, 





in very great variety and in all styles of Binding. 


A New Catalogue is now ready, and will be sent to the trade 
on application. 


5S and {3 COOPER UNION, 
NEW YORK. 





CHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS. 


J. W. BOUTON, having recently returned from his annual 
“Bibliographical Tour in Europe,’’ invites the attention of his 
customere and collectors to his extensive and valuable collection 
of CHOICE ILLUSTRATED and MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
now On sale at 


416 Broome STREET (CoR. ELM STREET). 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
192 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


AVALUABLE CATALOGUE! OF SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS, ; 


Copies of which will be sent by mail to any address on applica- 
tion, 








A Sprectatty 1s MADE oF Scarce Books UPON SCIENTIFIC 
SUBJECTS. 


WINIFRED BERTRAM: 
The last work by the author of the “ Cotta Family.” 
1 vol. 12mo, $1 75. 
Also the other works of this series by the same author, viz. : 
The Schonberg-Cotta Family, 
The Early Dawn, and Kitty Trevylyan. 








The Maiden and Married Lifeof Mary Powell, 


AFTERWARD Mrs. MILTON. 
A Beautiful Book of rare interest. $175. 





CHERRY AND VIOLET, 


By the author of “Mary Powell.” In antique style, $1 75; plain, | Lallier’s Album, is desirous of disposing of it. 


$1 15. 
Published by 
M. W. DODD, 


6506 Broadway, New York. 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF 
BANCROFT & COMPANY, 
BooksELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


609 MontcomERY STREET, AND 607 To 615 MERCHANT STREET, 
San FRANcisco, CALIFORNIA. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 
By CHartes RussELL CLARKE, A.M. 
Clarke’s New Primary Geography. 
Clarke’s New Intermediate Geography. 
Clarke’s New School Geography. 
Outline Map of the Pacific States, and Key. 
Clarke's School History. (Preparing.) 
Mr. Clarke’s Series, though general in their nature, give prom- 
inence to the Geography and History of the Pacific Coast, and are 
especially designed for Schools in the Pacific States. 





Wood's Class Book of Botany for the Pacific States. By Profes. 
sor Alphonzo Wood. (Preparing.) 

Hubert Burgess’s System of Penmanship. In eight Numbers. 
Bancroft’s Teacher's Class Register. 


LAW BOOKS. 

General Laws of California, 1850-1864. 2 vols. royal 8vo, law 
sheep, $20. 

Cary’s Practice, Pleadings, and Forms, under the Code of Califor 
nia. 8vo, sheep, $10. 

Forms and Use of Blanks. 2 vols. 8vo, sheep, $15. 

Hent’s Justice’s Treatise. 8vo, sheep, $10. 

Bancroft’s New Law and Form Book. 8yvo, sheep, $7 50. 
Bancroft’s Practice, Act. 8vo, sheep, $10. 

Belknap’s Probate Law. 8vo, sheep, $750. 

Labatt’s Digest of California Reports. Royal Svo, sheep, $1750. 
Congdon’s Mining Laws and Forms. $250. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tuthill’s History of California, from the Earliest Records to the 
Year 1864. By Franklin Tuthill, late Editor of 8. F. Evening 
Bulletin. 8vo, cloth, $6. 

Descriptive Atlas of the Pacific States; with numerous Maps, 
engraved expressly for this work, illustrating with the text 
the geography of the world at large, but more especially the 
Pacific Domain and Rocky Mountain Region of the United 
States. Royal 4to, cloth, $4 50. 

Bancroft’s Hand-book of Mining for the Pacific States. 16mo, 
cloth, $1 50. 

Anselmo: a Poem. By George A. Parburt. $1 50. 

The California Hundred: a Poem. By J. Henry Rogers. $1 50. 


MAPS. 

Bancroft’s Map of the Pacific States. Mounted. $10. 

Bancroft's Pocket Map of California, Nevada, Utah, and Arizona, 
$2. 

Bancroft’s Pocket Map of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
and British Columbia. $2. 

Bancroft’s Map of the Rocky Mountain States. Mounted. $2. 
Bancroft’s Map of the Rocky Mountain States. Pocket. $1. 
Bancroft’s Map of Seventy Miles around San Francisco. 50 cts. 
Official Map of the City of San Francisco. $20. 


BANCROFT’S CATALOCUES, 8vo 
I. Miscellaneous Books. V. Medical Books, 19 pages. 
II. Scientific Books, 58 pages. VI. Religious Books. 
III. School Books, 22 pages. VII. Subscription Works. 
IV. Law Books, 35 pages. VIII. Blanks, 19 pages. 
IX. Stationery, 106 pages. 





Any of the above can be obtained at the New York Office, 113 
William Street. 





MADEMOISELLE PAREPA’S SONGS. 
ONLY AUTHORIZED EDITION. 
PUBLISHED BY 
WM. A. POND & CO., 
547 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


COMING, COMING BYE-AND-BYE. Virginia Gabriel. Price 


40 cents. ; 
WHEN WE WENT A GLEANING. Wilhelm Ganz. Price 50 
cents. 


FIVE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING. Claribel. 50 cents. 


WHY DOST THOU LINGER YET (Guards’ Waltz). D. Godfrey. 
"5 cents. 


SING, BIRDIE,SING. Wilhelm Ganz. 50 cents. 
PARTED FROM THEE. George Matzka. 50 cents. 


OH, SAY NOT WOMAN’S HEART IS BOUGHT. Arranged by 
J.G. Maeder. 50 cents. 


NIGHTINGALE’S TRILL. Wilhelm Ganz. 50 cents. 





These songs may be had at all the music stores, and will be 
sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price by 


WM. A. POND & CO., 
547 Broadway, New York. 





Foreign Postage Stamps. 


A gentleman having a collection of over twenty-five hundred in 
Also many 
thousand duplicates—100 different—including rare French Re- 
public, old Austrian, Black English, Venetian, Greek, Russian, 
etc., for $1. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 


S—T-—1860—-X. 


DRAKE’S PLANTATION BITTERS. 





They purify, strengthen, and invigorate. 

They create a healthy appetite. 

They are an antidote to change of water and diet. 
They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours. 
They strengthen the system and enliven the mind. 
They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers. 
They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach. 
They cure Dyspepsia and, Constipation. 

They cure Diarrhea, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus. 
They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache. 


They are the best Bitters in the world. They make the weak 
strong, and are exhausted nature’s greatrestorer. They aremade 
of pure St. Croix Rum, the celebrated Calisaya Bark, roots and 
herbs, and are taken with the pleasure of a beverage, without re- 
gard to age or time ofday. Particularly recommended to delicate 
persons requiring a gentle stimulant. Sold by all Grocers, Drug- 
gists, Hotels, and Saloons. Only genuine when Cork is covered 
by our private U.S. stamp. Beware of counterfeits and refilled 
bottles. 

P. H. DRAKE & CO., 

21 Park Row, New York. 





KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 
EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 


Recommended and used by CLERGYMEN, PHyYsIcIANs, and PRo- 
FESSIONAL MEN as the Cheapest, Healthiest, and Best Beverage 
in the World! 


Specially recommended by 
Bishop Janes, 
and nearly all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M. E. Church. 
Also by 
Dr. irenzeus Prime, 
editor of the New York Observer, and by 
Dr. Thomas A. Upham, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 
Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 

of Hartford. By the 

N. Y. Eye Infirmary. 

(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kent’s East Inp1a will make finer Coffee than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 

For Sale by all Grocers North and South. 
The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
_— or direct trom the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 
ork, ¢ 
RICHARD DAVIES, 


Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees. 





PHELPS, JEWETT & CQ., 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


CABINET FURNITURE, 
CHAIRS, DESKS, 
MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, Ervc., 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 

264 AND 266 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 
FURNITURE AND CHAIRS FOR SHIPPING. 


FIFTY PER CENT. SAVED 
BY USING 
B. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 








This soap is made from pure and clean materials, CONTAINING No 
ADULTERATION of any kind, will not injure the most delicate fab- 
ric, and is especially adapted for woolens, which will not shrink 
after being washed with this soap. It may be used in hard or salt 
water. It will remove paint, grease, tar, and stains of all kinds. 
One pound warranted equal to two pounds of ordinary family 
soap. Directions sent with each bar for making three gallons 
handsome soft soap from one pound of this soap. Each bar is 
wrapped in a circular containing full directions for use, printedin 
English and German. Ask your grocer for “ B. T. Babbitt’s Soap,” 


and take no other. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington St., N. Y. 





KALDENBERG & SON, 
THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 
6 John Street, near Broadway. 


PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC., CUT ON PIPES. 





A large and select stock now on hand. 





*,* Special attention given to Orders from the Country. 








J. C. WALTERS, Bay City, Mich. 





Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a specialty with us. 
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NEW LAW BOOKS. 
BAKER, VOORHIS & CO. 


66 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
HAVE IN PRESS AND IN PREPARATION: 


1. Abbott’s New York Digest—Supplement No. 


Embracing a digest of the statutes and reports since February, 
1863. 1 vol. royal octavo. 


ll. Abbott’s Digest of the Law of Corpora- 
tions. 


For information respecting the plan of this important work, 
fee our catalogue. 


lil. Sedgwick on Damages. 
A treatise on the Measure of Damages. By Theodore Sedg- 
wick, Esq. Fourth edition. With full Notes, embracing all 
material decisions in this country and in England to the time 
Se. Edited by Henry D. Sedgwick, Esq. 1 large 
vo. 


iV. Townshend on Slander and Libel. 
A treatise on the Wrong called Slander and Libel, and on the 
on gga for those Wrongs. By John Townshend, Esq. 1 
vol. 8vo. 


V. A Treatise on the Law of Negligence 
and the Remedies for Private Wrongs and the Negligent Per- 


formance of Contracts. By T. G. Shearman and A. A. Red- 
field. 1 vol. 8vo. 


NEW EDITIONS—NEARLY READY: 


The Lawland Practice on Proceedings by 
Landlords 
to Recover Possession of Demised Premises, on the Non-pay- 
ment of Rent, on the expiration of the Term. With an Ap- 
endix of forms, By John Townshend, Esq., editor of Voor- 
ies’s Annotated Code,etc. 1 vol.12mo. Price $2. 


Practice of the District Courts of the City of 
New York; 

with the Acts relative to the Marine Court, and an Appendix. 

With all Amendments to 1846. By Stephen H. ‘Turnbull, Esq. 

l1vol.12mo. Price $2. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED : 
I. Prize Cases. 
Cases in Prize in the Circuit and District Courts of the 
United States for the Southern District of New York decided 
by Mr. Justice Nelson and Judge Betts during the rebellion, 


1861-65. Reported by Samuel Blatchford, Esq. 1 large 8vo. 
Price $7. 


li. Abbott’s New Legal Forms: Clerks’ and 

Conveyancers’ Assistant. 
This work contains over 1,300 forms adapted to almost every 
possible want of professional and business men. For general 
ses +" a states and territories of the Union. 1 vol. 8vo. 
rice $6. 


lil. Daly’s Common Pleas Reports. 
Report of cases argued and determined in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas for the city and county of New York, with notes 
and references. By Charles P. Daly, LL.D., First Judge. 1 
vol. 8vo. Price $6 50. 


IV. A Medico-Legal Treatise 
On Malpractice and Medical Evidence, comprising the Ele- 
ments of Medical Jurisprudence. By John J. Elwell, M.D., 
late professor of Criminal Law Evidence and Medical Juris- 
— in the Ohio State and Union Law College. One 
arge vol. 8vo. Price $6 50. 

V. Government Edition of U. S. Internal 

Laws. 


Published by order of Congress. The only reliable edition. 
Paper covers, 75 cents ; in cloth, $1 25. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


Law’s Patent and Copyright Laws (Anno- 
tated): 
Being the Patent and Copyright Laws of the United States, 
from 1790 to 1866, with Notes of Judicial Decisions there- 
under—Forms and Indexes. By Stephen D. Law, Eeq., Au- 
thor of *“*Law’s American Digest,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo, 264 
pages, bound in flexible covers, or in half law binding, 
price $2 50. 

(as~ This volume is the only existing compilation of the Patent 
and Copyright Laws, and will be found of great assistance to all 
interested in such matters, and particularly convenient and de- 
sirable for patentees and inventors. 

The notes referring to Judicial Decisions are generally in 
the very language of the Courts, and serve to explain and eluci- 
date the Statutes. 





BAKER, VOORHIS & CO. ALSO PUBLISH: 
Law’s American Digest: 
Being a Digest of American Cases relating to Patents for In- 
ventions and Copyrights, from 1789 to 1862, including numer- 
ous Manuscript Cases, Decisions on Appeals from Commis- 
sioners of Patents, and the Opinions of the Attorneys-Gen- 
eral of the United States, under the Patent and Copyright 
Laws ; and embracing also the American Cases in respect to 
‘fTrade-Marks. By Stephen D. Law, Esq., Author of * Law’s 
United states Courts,” etc. Large royal 8vo vol., 826 pages, 


rice $7 50. 
wr This work has been before the public and the Courts since 
1862, and is already recognized as a standard volume and authori- 


ty. The number of cases digested is over Eight Hundred, of 


which over Seven Hundred have reference to Patents. The vol- 
umes from which the cases digested have been taken are very nu- 
merous, and would cost many hundreds of dollars. Tne volume 
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Standard and Valuable Works for Libraries, 
MOSTLY IN 


SUBSTANTIAL AND ELEGANT BINDINGS, 
SUPPLIED AT 


WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, BY 
SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


I. 

The Historical Works of M. Adolphe Thiers, 
Member of the French Academy, etc., including ‘‘ History of 
the French Revolution” and ‘Consulate and Empire.’ 
Translated by Thomas W. Redhead, Esq. Illustrated through- 
out, with Portraits, Maps, and Autographs, engraved on Steel. 
4 vols. 8vo, half calf extra, $50. 


II. 

A History of the Literature of Ancient Creece. 
By K. O. Miiller; continued after the author's death by 
John William Donaldson, D.D. 8 vols. 8vo, cloth, with por- 
trait, $18. 

III. 

The English Nation: A History or ENGLAND IN THE 
Lives oF ENGLISHMEN. By George Godfrey Cunningham. 
Fully illustrated, with 63 fine Steel Portraits and fifteen pages 
of fac-simile Autographs. 5 vols. 8vo, half calf extra, $55. 


IV. 

The History of the Reformation of the Church 
of England. By Gilbert Burnet, D.D. A new edition. 
Carefully revised, and the Records collated with the original, 
by Nicholas Pocock, M.A. 7 vols. 8vo, cloth, $42. 


Vv. 

Bishop Burnet’s History of his own Time; 
with Notes by the Earls of Dartmouth and Hardwicke, 
Speaker Onslow, and Dean Swift. To which are added other 
annotations. In 6 vols. Svo, cloth. Second edition, en- 
larged, $25. 

VI. 

The Church History of Britain, from the Birth of 
Jesus Christ until the year MDCXLYVII[. Endeavored by 
Thomas Fuller, D.D. A new edition. By the Rev. J. 8. 
Brewer, M.A. 6 vols. 8vo, cloth, $19 50. 

VII. 

The Scottish Nation; or, The Surnames, Families, Lit- 
erature, Honors, and Biographical History of the People of 
Scotland. By William Anderson. Illustrated by many hun- 
dred engraved portraits, tables, and wood-cuis. 3 vols. royal 
8vo, half calf, $34; or, elegantly bound in full calf extra, gilt 
and gilt edges, $40. 

VIIt. 

The Chinese Classics; with a Translation, Critical and 
Exegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By 
James Legge, D.D. 

Vol. 1, containing Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and 
the Doctrine of the Mean. 

Vol. 2, containing the Works of Mencius. 

Vol. 3 (in two parts), containing The Shoo King, or the Book of 

Historical Documents. 

4 vols. royal Svo, mottled cloth, $75. 


Ix. 

The Works of Mr. Richard Hooker; with an ac- 
count of his Life and Death by Isaac Walton, arranged by the 
Rev. John Keble, M.A. Fifth edition, 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
$15 75. 


zx. 

A History of the Highlands and of the High- 
land clans; with an extensive selection from the hith- 
erto inedited Stuart Papers. By James Browne, LL.D. A 
new edition, with sixty-six illustrative Engravings, colored 
Tartans, and numerous Wood-cuts. 4 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 
$30; or in half calf, $85 ; or full calf, extra gilt, $40. 





CHOICE. BOOKS. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 MERCER STREET (Near Howarp), NEW YORK. 





PROFESSOR WILSON’S NocTes AMBROSIAN2. Edited, with Notes, 


y Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. A handsome Library edition, 
with Portraits. 6 vols. Including Life of Prof. Wilson, by 
Mrs. Gordon. $13 50. 


PraED’s Porms. (Winthrop Mackworth Praed). With Memoir 
by Rev. Derwent Coleridge, and Steel Portrait. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 50. 

Tuer INcoLpsBy LEGENDS OF MrrTH AND MarveL. By Thomas 
Ingoldsby, Esq. (the Rev. Richard Harris Barham), with a 
Memoir. From the tenth English edition, with 16 illustrations 
by Cruikshank and Leach. 2 vole. crown 8vo. 5 

Bon Gav tier’s Book or Battaps. By W. E. Aytoun and 
Theodore Martin. With illustrations. Smali 8vo, cloth, 


$1 50. 

Lays OF THE ScoTtTisH CAvALieRS. By William E. Aytoun. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. \ 

SypDNEY Smiru’s Wit anp Wispom. Selections from his Writ- 


ings, and Passages of his Letters and Table-Talk. With 
steel Portrait, a Memoir, and Notes. By E. A. Duyckinck, 
Crown 8vo. $2 2. 


also includes some Two Hundred Manuscript Cases which have | ae iy Works. Thecomplete works of Henry Hallam, LL.D., 


never before been published. 

ES” We have just issued a New Catalogue of Our own Publica- 
tions, embracing many of the most valuable Law Books in use. 
Copies sent upon application. 


Burrill’s New Law Dictionary and Clossary. 
A New Law DIcTIOoNARY AND GLossary: Containing Full 
Definitions of the Priucipal Terms of the Common and Civil 
Law, together with translations and Explanations of the vari- 
ous Tecbnical Phrases in different Languages occurring in the 
Ancient and Modern Reports and Standard Treatises ; embrac- 
ing also all the Principal Common and Civil Law Maxims. 
Compiled on the basis of Spelman’s Glossary, and adapted to 
the Jurisprudence of the United States; with Copious Illus- 
trations, Critical and Historic.l. By Alexander M. Burrill, 
Esq., Counselor at Law. Second Edition. Revised and en- 
larged. 2 vols. royal octavo. Price $10. 

Burril’s Law Dictionary has been commended by all who have 
examined it. 





BAKER, VOORHIS & CO., 
LAW BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


66 Nassau Street, New York. 
=~ We send our books by mail, prepaid, upon receipt of price. 





rom the last London edition, revised by the author. The 
most accurate and elegant edition extant. 10 vols. crown 
8vo. Comprising: Middle Ages, 3 vols.. $6 75; Literature of 
Europe, 4 vols., $9; Constitutional History of England, 3 
vols., $6 75; or, in uniform sets, complete, $22 50. 


, May’s CoNSTITUTIONAL History OF ENGLAND, from the acces- 


sion of George III. to 1860. By Thomas Erskine May, C.B. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. $450. A continuation of Hallam’s great 
work—tracing the progress and development of the British 
Constitution during an entire century. 

Lams. Essays oF Exia. Elegant edition. 1 vol. crown 8yo. 


Je 

Lams. Exutana. The hitherto 
Lamb. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

CHARLES LAMB’s COMPLETE Works. Corrected and revised, with 
Portrait. The most elegant edition published. 5 vols. $11 25. 

DIsRAELI. CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. With a View of the 
Life of the Author, by his Son. 4 vols. crown 8vo. " 

DISRAEL]. AMENITIES OF LITERATURE. Sketches and Charac- 
ters of English Literature. Edited by his Son, the Right Hon. 
B. Disraeli. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 50. 

BURTON. ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. A choice edition, cor- 
rected and enriched by translations of the numerous classical 
extracts. By Democritus, Minor. 3vols.crown 8vo. §6 75. 

8" Onur books are kept in stock by the Principal Booksellers 
ee the country, and sent by mail by publisher on receipt 
of price. 


uncollected Writings of Charles 
2 25. 





NEW BOOKS. 


THE SUNDAY MACAZINE FOR OCTOBER 
begins a New Volume, and contains the following among 
other important contributions: 


I. My Cuosen Frienps. Part 1. By Jean Ingelow. 1 be 
continued throughout the volume and completed in 12 parts, 


II. Marsumautow Papers. No.1. Letter from the Vicar, 

Ill. Tor HvuevENot FamILy In THE ENGLISH VILLAGE, Chap. 
tersito3. By Sarah Tytler, author of ‘* Citoyenne Jacqueline,” 

IV. Srupres FRoM THE OLD TesTamENT. No. 1. Abraham 
By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. : 

V. Tue SEVEN CoNSCIENCES, WITH CasEs IN Pornt. No. 1. The 
Ignorant Conscience. By John De Liefde, author of *‘ Six Months 
among the Charities of Europe.” 

VI. How To Stupy THE NEw TesTaMENT—THE Eristies, By 
Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


The Sunday Magazine is published Monthly, price % cente, Sup. 
scription, $3 a Year. 


Dr. Austin’s Guests. A Novel. By William Gilbert, ay. 
thor of ‘De Profundis,” ‘‘The Magic Mirror,” etc. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. Price $4. 


Wealth and Welfare. A Novel. By Jeremiah Gotthels, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. Price $4. 


Vignettes. Twelve Biographical Sketches. By Bessie Ray. 
ner Parkes, author of ‘Essays on Woman's Work,” ete. 
Crown 8yo, neat. $250. 


The Higher Education of Women. By Enily 
Davies. Small 8vo. Price $1 25. 

‘* The Life and Light of Mon.’’ AnEssay. By Jom 
Young, LL.D., author of ‘The Christ of History,” “The 
Province of Reason,” etc. Crown 8vo. Price $2 50. 


Eastertide Sermons. Preached before the University 
of Cambridge (England) on Four Sundays after Easter, 1966, 
By Henry Alford, D.D. Small 8vo, cloth. Price $150. 


Days of Yore. By Sarah Tytler, author of * Citoyenne Jac. 
queline,”’ etc. 2 thick vols, post 8vo,extracloth. $6. 


Eastward. Travels in the Holy Land. With seventy illus 
trations. By Norman Macleod, D.D., author of “Wee 
Davie,” etc. Small 4to. $750. 


Studies for Stories. By Jean Ingelow. A new edition, 
with illustrations by J. E. Millais and others, and elegantly 
bound. Price $250. 


A few sets of the original two-volume edition of Miss Ingelow's 
** Studies for Stories’ may still be had, price $4 each set, 


Eugenie De Cuerin’s Letters. Edited byG. 8. Trebu- 
tien. Crown 8yo, cloth. Price $2. 


A Second Edition of Eugenie De Cuerin’s 
Journal, Crown &vo, cloth, $2. 


The Magic Mirror: A Round of Tales for Old and Young, 
with 84 humorous illustrations. By William Gilbert. Crown 
8vo, clothextra. Price $2 25. 


Cosas de Espana: [Illustrative of Spain and the Spav, 
jards as theyare. By Mrs. Wm. Pitt Byrne. With numerous 
illustrations. 2 volumes demy 8vo, Price $7 50. 


The Queen’s English: Stray Notes on Speaking and 
Spelling. By Henry Aiford,D.D., Deanof Canterbury. Small 
8vo. Price $1 25. 


The Dean’s English : A Criticism on the Dean of Can- 
terbury’s Essays on the ‘‘Queen’s English.” By George 
Washington Moon. Small 8vo. Price $1 75. 


Simple Truth for Earnest Minds. By Norman Me 
Leod, D.D. Small 8vo. Price $1 25. 


Beginning Life: A Book for Young Men. By Principal 
Tulloch, ‘Tenth edition. Crown 8vo, extra cloth. Price 
$1 75. 


Stories that Might be True, and Other Poems. By 
Dora Greenwell, author of the “Patience of Hope,” etc. 
Small 8vo. Price $1 25. 


Resources and Prospects of America, %*«- 
tained during a visit to the States in the Autumn of 1865. By 
Sir 8S. Morton Peto, Member of the British House of Com- 
mons. Crown 8vo. Price $2. 


De Profundis. A Tale of the Social Deposits. By William 
Gilbert, author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” etc, Crown 8v0, 
cloth. Price $2. 


Outlines of Theology. By Alexander Vinet. Second 
edition. Post 8vo, cloth. Price $3 7%. 


Miscellanies. From the Collected Writings of Edward 
Irving. Post 8vo, cloth. Price $2 50. 


Sermons and Expositions. By the late John Robert: 
son, D.D., Glasgow Cathedral. Crown 8yo, cloth. Price $3. 


Plain Words on Christian Living. By © % 
Vaughan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. Fourth edition, en- 
largéed. Small 8vo, cloth. $150. 


Christ the Light of the World. By C. J. Vaughan, 
D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. Small 8vo. Price $1 50. 





For sale by all respectable booksellers, or mailed free 00 re- 
ceipt of published prices by 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
129 Grand Street, New York. 
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PRESIDENTS AND PRECEDENTS. 


OME one, probably Rochefoucauld, says that we 
S always like people for their faults rather than for 
their virtues. This must mean not that we love vice 
for its own sake, but that the amiable defects which 
imply 8 common humanity put us at ease with our- 
selves and do not induce that uncomfortable feeling 
of disparity which a contemplation of the austerer 
yirtues usually occasions. Average Americans have 
fallen into a habit, which this reflection prevents from 
seeming strange although it does not make it admir- 
able, of assuming that coarseness of manner and blunt- 
ness of speech must necessarily be the proof as well 
as the accompaniment of sturdy honesty and lofty 
patriotism. The habit being essentially irrational 
has, of course, its disadvantages, the most obvious 
being that bad men have thus a ready and popular 
cloak manufactured to their hand, and that good 
ones are often tempted into a humiliating affectation 
foreign to their tastes and repugnant to their intellects 
for reasons of expediency which in all representative 
countries are so numerous and so demoralizing. And 
setting moral qualities aside, a man’s consciousness of 
social deficiencies, his sense of being unpolished, will 
often tempt him to play the hypocrite and pretend to 
a character which is none of his own because the as- 
sumption is likely to bring him popularity. Now, 
when he occupies a conspicuous position the effect of 
such behavior is infallibly a bad one on national man- 
ners,. The notion of one man’s being as good as 
another, which has its origin in jealous ignorance 
more frequently than in manly independence, is 
stimulated thereby into a prevalence and vehemence 
which are quite needless; and so far from inculcat- 
ing that delicate charity for others, that generous 
forgetfulness of self, which are the traits of the 
true democrat as well as the true Christian, such an 
example leads the mass to believe that it is praise- 
worthy to be unmannerly and noble-minded to be 
insolent. 

The late President Lincoln did not knowingly set 

any such sinister example as this. He was nothing 
if not natural. But his consciousness that he was 
neither a Chesterfield nor a Grandison embarrassed 
his action at times and led him into solecisms which 
his innate delicacy must have condemned. There 
were many things said and done by him, interesting 
and striking as characteristic of a rail-splitter or a 
village attorney, which were yet unbecoming in a 
President of the United States. With unaffected 
reverence for the sweet and noble character of the de- 
parted, we must acknowledge that his speech and de- 
portment were at times sadly out of keeping with 
the august position he in other respects so admirably 
filled, But such passages were precisely the ones 
which the press, with ill-judged deference to popular 
taste, continually applauded and held up to admira- 
tion, Abraham Lincoln was great notwithstanding 
these things, but the newspapers would have the 
world believe that he was great because of them. 

Like most men of original or creative power, he exhib- 

ited minor deficiencies which were not altogether at- 

tributable to want of culture ; and, like all such men, 
it will be his fate to have imitators who will make 
the blunder of striving to repeat his conquest over 
the minds and hearts of mankind by copying his de- 
fects rather than his virtues. 

Now, in point of fact, the President of the United 

States should be, in a conventional sense, a gentle- 

man, If the proposition seems a startling one, it is a 

sure sign to the same degree that it is wholesome to 

lay it down. Our leading public men have gone haz- 
ardously far in their efforts to curry favor with the 
mass by pretending to be (or being) the exact oppo- 
site. Even General Grant has coquetted over much 
on this dangerous edge of things. There is a strength 
and a meaning in personal dignity which it will be 

Well not altogether to lose sight of; and although 

the highest person in the nation sets no value upon 

it and does not scruple to say so, there is a logic in 
his example which should prevent his gaining many 


gent body of the nation to seasonably determine that 
his successor, at least, shall not be one of them. Upon 
the character of the next President, whoever he may 
be, so much will depend of the national future that 
the subject can scarcely be discussed too much or too 
soon. There will assuredly be no lack of candidates, 
but we are hardly so safe as regards the wisdom 
which may dictate their selection, Without doubt, 
the public eye will turn, on first thoughts, to General 
Grant. But General Grant, despite the prospective 
surmises of his worthy but somewhat injudicious par- 
ent, will probably remain content where he is. Like 
Wellington, we may hope to see him the adviser of 
many successive governments, without, like Welling- 
ton, risking his popularity and his windows by be- 
coming an immediate constituent of either one of 
them, Such would be the part of wisdom, and in 
grave emergencies the general has conclusively shown 
that he knows how to play it. The reasons which 
will actuate him may be expected to affect, although 
in a less degree, his prominent subordinates. To 
hazard certain and imperishable fame, and imperil 
his hold upon national gratitude and affection, for a 
doubtful, temporary, and most onerous political dis- 
tinction, would be ill-judged, for instance, in General 
Sherman. Unopposed by his superior, he would 
probably, if a candidate, be elected President; and 
80, perhaps, might others of lesser note. But there 
are strong arguments against any military chieftain 
being placed, after civil war, at the head of a free 
government. To continually remind the vanquished 
of their defeat is not a sagacious step in the path 
toward brotherly reconciliation. That which would 
have been quite inevitable had the late contest been 
waged with a foreign power becomes of doubtful pru- 
dence as the case stands. And yet if we turn from 
the heroes of the sword, where are we to search for a 
candidate among civilians? A southern man for 
the first election after the cessation of hostilities 
would have no chance, and the next President must 
needs be of the states called loyal. But where are we 
to look for one who is at once a gentleman, a statesman 
and a patriot, who has undoubted ability and wide 
experience, diplomatic training, and a name which, 
for individual achievement or historic association shall 


same lofty station by the exaltation of his illustrious 
representative and descendant. 








MATRIMONY AND MOLOCH. 


HE annual season for weddings, with all their con- 
comitants of brilliancy and gayety, is close at hand 

again. It matters not what of truth there may have 

been, or still may be, in the old adage, “Those that 

are in would fain get out, while those that are out 

would fain get in,” matrimonial enthusiasm is seldom 

disturbed by unpropitious prophesies or the sour saws 

of those who have gone before. Ever the sound of 
joy begins anew, and ever the doors are besieged by 
suitors. And so, almost before the leaves have fallen 
under which and the stars vows were first whispered, 
audible and irrevocable pledges will be given for life. 

Loves that began mysteriously among the mountains 

or at the sea-side scarcely three months since will 

soon be consummated with all the glitter possible for 

city extravagance. Once more the “anxious and 
aimless” will ponder well the daily budget of matri- 
monial announcements. Again the florists, jewelers, 
milliners, and confectioners are beaming with spirits 
and high prices. An unusual number of marriages 
are to transpire before the holidays. The diamond 
dealers have found it out, and were never so radiant 
with the insignia of fashion and flummery. The 
edict has gone forth that marriages must be cele- 
brated with more prodigality than ever. All the fas- 
cinations of rich colors and the incantations of mel- 
lifluous sounds must aid in giving éclat to the occa- 
sions, and unfortunate will be they who do not heed 
these behests of society. 

We welcome the return of these glad days of wed- 
ding festivities. We like to see them celebrated with 
brilliancy and gayety; but there is too often a prod- 
igality and senseless waste attending them which are 
out of taste and beyond the bounds of reason. For 
instance, it not unfrequently happens that a young 
couple make a display at their wedding which is 
utterly beyond the possibilities of their own or their 
friends’ income. We have seen weddings where the 
profuseness of diamonds and lavish display in every 
detail betokened almost princely wealth, and in a 
few weeks after the brilliant couple have been found 








have sufficient strength to carry him successfully 
through the country ; who has taken no such bitter or 
rancorous part in the late struggle as to make his eleva- 
tion appear either a menace or an affront to the South, 
but whose record is fair throughout of practical and 
unswerving fidelity to the Union,—where are we to find 
a chief magistrate who possesses all these rare yet, in 
the peculiar situation, most desirable qualities and 
attributes to place at the head of the nation which 
Washington created and Lincoln preserved? The 
question is a difficult one, and in scanning the whole 
field of possibility we at present see but a single satis- 
factory reply, and that is conveyed by the name of 
Charles Francis Adams. 


But the one reply is sufficient. Accidents excepted, 
we need look no further, There is no living Ameri- 
can who can be pronounced, all things considered, a 
more eligible candidate for the presidency than our 
present minister to London; there is none who in 
every particular comes up to the standard of his quali- 
fications. Universally respected abroad as well as at 
home, a man of pure life and of chivalrous nature, of 
courtly manners and of masculine intellect, a New 


and perhaps an unequaled degree the parts which 
our exigency and our late experience so strongly in- 
dicate as suitable for the presidential chair. Not 
without a certain dignified reserve which even as- 
sumes at times a slight air of austerity, there is that 
about Mr, Adams as he advances in life which, by re- 
minding the observer of Washington, confirms in his 
mind the propriety of such a choice. To dwell upon 
the singular merits which are patent and fully ap- 
preciated not by ourselves alone but in the mother 
country—where no American minister has ever been 
more respected, while certainly none has been placed 
in such trying situations—is perhaps superfluous; but 
it will be, we are persuaded, an auspicious day for 
America when that honored name can be inscribed 
for a third time upon the list of her rulers; when the 
memory of that pure patriot who stood second to 





Proselytes to his opinion. It will be wise for the intelli- 


Washington and succeeded him may berevived in the 





in contracted and almost poverty-stricken rooms near 
the loft of some boarding-house. Of course, no one 
can complain of the exhibition of wealth made by 
those who really possess it, and no fault can be found 
with a splendid wedding if the same style of living 
is in some degree maintained after the festivities are 
over. Those who have fortanes are certainly their 
own masters thereof. These are not the persons 
towards whom we would direct these criticisms. We 
mean rather those who cannot afford these displays 
and yet who suffer their pride to take them far be- 





Englander and yet no sectionalist, he unites in a rare | 


yond prudence and propriety. Hardly a day passes 


jin the autumn months without several weddings of 
| this character transpiring in this city. There is the 


| most unbounded extravagance, followed by a most 
/expensive tour, and then the couple sink into utter 
| obscurity in some second-rate koarding-house. They 
received gorgeous presents, and these they have car- 
| ried with them to their retreat. They sparkled in 
| diamonds on the “ glad auspicious day,” but have not 
been seen to wear them since. In fact, the contrast 
becomes notable, and friends wonder that they who 
could so ill afford it should have made such a foolish 
display on the occasion of the marriage festivities. 
As a general rule, we are of the opinion that quiet 
weddings are much the most tasteful. To make this 
most sacred of all ceremonies a matter of public ostenta- 
| tion is absolutely vulgar. It is something with which 
| the outside world have certainly very little to do, and 
| simply to call a throng together to gaze upon gayety 
land glitter shows a lack of good taste which most 
people would not be willing to acknowledge. The 
purest and truest society will not allow such customs 
to make common their sacred and social rites, 
Especially at the present time, when coarse extrava- 
gance and reckless prodigality are the rule rather than 
the exception, it ill becomes those who have taste and 
a love for propriety to lend their encouragement to 
such foolish demonstrations, A little more of honest 
affection and somewhat less of diamond glitter would 
certainly be a decided improvement. We look upon 
it as an infinitely greater disgrace for a couple to be 
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married with expenditures beyond their means, than 
to have a simple private ceremony, looked upon in- 
deed by few, but quite as likely to be long and 
pleasantly remembered. In other words, we would 
have these rites attended with good sense. It matters 
little what this or that neighbor will say. Better, a 
thousand times better, the quiet first and display 
afterward, than a great demonstration, followed by 
enforced economy. There is certainly too much 
show attendant upon the majority of weddings, and 
so great an evil has this become that not a few young 
couples are too proud to be married until they can 
compete with their wealthy neighbors. 

We sometimes think that the good old ways of 
honest love and sensible matrimony are for ever passed 
away. There is so much of absurd mechanism about 
latter-day love-making that the life and sparkle of 
the little goddess seem to have forsaken us, There 
is not that sacredness about an engagement to marry 
that there once was. Itis quite the fashion of modern 
belles and beauties to yield up their hearts most 
gracefully and entirely and, when the fit seizes them, 
to abruptly withdraw in favor of some new-found 
satellite. They often seem to consider this a legiti- 
mate privilege especially granted to their dear selves. 
And it often happens that a young lady who becomes 
most sacredly engaged to a young man finds that he 
cannot make the display in life which her aspirations 
call for, and suddenly severs the ties that have bound 
them. In fact, the sins of society are becoming more 
and more aggravated as the love of display and curse 
of wealth grow more tyrannical. There is too much 
of diamond brilliancy and too little of respect, trust, 
and love. A brown-stone house, elegant wardrobe, 
and the various privileges of wealth cover a multi- 
tude of weaknesses. Even if a man has been a con- 
summate rake, so be it he has wealth, his previous 
history is not too strenuously inquired after. Hence 
come misery and divorces and all our social crimes. 
Against this we would lift our voice, and present to 
the young the greater inducements for being pure, 
simple, unostentatious, prudent, and sensible. 








PSEUDO-EDITORS. 

UR readers will no doubt be interested to know 
that a large number of persons are desirous to 

edit Taz Rounp Tasie. The expression of their 
wishes is elicited by a variety of circumstances, but is 
invariably accompanied by the implicit suggestion 
that they could perform that duty infinitely better 
than we ourselves do. This not altogether pleasant 
state of things is still not without its consolations, 
E@itorial vanity may, it is true, be occasionally ruffled 
thereby ; but it is a comfort to reflect that there are 
so many individuals who, in the event of accident to 
the present editors of THE Rounp TaBLE, would be 
ready to at once step into their shoes and to discharge 
their duties not alone with increased profit to the 
public, but also with infinite satisfaction to themselves, 
The interest and usefulness of the paper are dear to 
us quite apart from any personal considerations of 
repute or pecuniary reward, and the reflection that 
these are to be enhanced rather than diminished 
whatever in the wisdom of Providence may befall, is 
in a high degree reassuring and satisfactory. The 
self-complacency which leads people to the convic- 
tion that they can do anything rather better than 
any one else, and that without any previous training or 
preparation, is perhaps a national characteristic, and is 
certainly not without some color of justification in the 
national experience. A self-reliance which is equal 
to any occasion and not taken at disadvantage by any 
vicissitude, has recommendations which are beyond 
question all its own. With its possessor to will is 
thus very often to do ; and he will so frequently assume 
and hold pre-eminence over modest diffidence and cau- 
tious self-depreciation that it is small wonder the réle 
should become a popular one, and that there should 
rather be too many than too few candidates who are per- 
sistently anxious to enact it. We are not, therefore, sur- 
prised when we find people who habitually entertain 
the firm persuasion that they can excel all other people 
in the performance of any duty, however arduous, or 
dispatch with accuracy and aplomb any skilled labor, 
however recondite. It is not astonishing to encuun- 
ter so many who think they can build a house, com- 
mand a ship, speculate in stocks, write a book, or 





stick a pig better than the rest of mankind ; but it 
is rather puzzling to understand how, in the antagon- 
ism of rival conceits, the attrition of every-day life, 
these excrescences of vanity, these salient angles of 
obtrusive idiosyncrasy are not brushed ‘off or 
smoothed away. Thus, when a young lady fresh 
from her boarding school and bread and butter takes 
it into her pretty head to write us a letter of instruc- 
tions as to how we shall discharge our duty as social 
censors—an incident of no unfrequent occurrence— 
we are amused, but find in the procedure nothing 
enigmatical, no difficulties as to realizing the brains or 
the stimuli which bring about the phenomenon, But 
when individuals of maturer years, whose lives have 
been passed in pickling pork, bottling beer, or selling 
shoddy—individuals who, however sensible in the 
main, are hopelessly hazy either in their ideas or 
their expression of all debatable points in social, 
political, or philosophical science—who are contin- 
ually tripped up in wrestling with Lindley Murray, 
and bowled over by the minor difficulties of orthog- 
raphy and punctuation; who never set a squadron 
of coherent words in the field, nor the division of a 
subject know more than a schoolboy; who, in a 
word, are as fit to conduct a journal as we should 
probably be to cut up a bullock—when, we say, per- 
sons of such a type step forward to correct and to 
teach us with an air ludicrously unconscious of utter 
unfitness and incompetency for the office they would 
fain assume, we are certainly unable to repress our 
amazement. We do not regard such adventurous 
sallies as entirely contemptible, and it would be 
rather snobbish to do so. There is an indication 
of mental activity, a promise of healthful and 
growing interest in literary topics, in such de- 
monstrations which it is sometimes more gen- 
erous and more philosophical to encourage than 
to laugh at or despise; but we certainly think 
that, as the country grows older and more cosmopoli- 


tan, and as political economy is better understood | 


and the striking social advantages of a division of 
labor are better appreciated, the sort of unreasoning 
egotism of which these trifles are the efflorescence: 
should show tokens of repression and decline. The 
energy which wastes itself in blundering affectation 
of dexterity on subjects wherein the boaster is a child 
could surely be much better directed. Almost every 
one is familiar with manifestations of this sort, which, 
supremely infantile as they generally are, are yet by 
no means confined to children. Many people think 
they can act better than a given performer on the 
public stage. Years and years of harassing toil, of 
brain-wearying study, has the artist, perchance, de- 
voted to gaining his present proficiency ; but it seems 
easy, and for the vain and superficial observer that is 
quite sufficient. How many young ladies who have 
been taught to sing there are in New York at this 
moment who believe, and let the belief show itself in 
a hundred little ways, that, given the opportunity, 
they could succeed as well as Adelina Patti or Clara 
Kellogg! It is the same old story with all these ten- 
der intelligences, and little different with plenty that 
are tough. They feel a certain appreciation, a phase 
of aspiration, a cordial self-love, which whispers 
them it would do much for the coveted laurel; and 
they mistake vehemence for power. For these there 
is no teacher—no lamp to guide their feet save the 
lamp of experience, the bitter instructor whose 
schooling nearly all mankind, it seems, must suffer, 
since none will profit by that of another. 

Returning to our pseudo-editors, let us pass for a 
moment from their personal eccentricities to those of 
the topics to which they most frequently invite our 
attention; and, in so doing, let us premise, to deter 
misconstruction, that for sensible suggestions or 
thoughtful advice, which is put in fitting and seemly 
terms, we are and shall always be cordially grateful. 
We claim to be nothing better than servants of the 
public ; and it will be found that aught in the shape 
of competent knowledge or even of friendly admoni- 
tion, we are anything but too proud to receive. But 
it is well that it should be understood that we do not 
intend to make this paper a sectarian or partisan 
one. It is true, and perhaps unfortunately true, that 
the majority of mankind are either sectaries or parti- 
sans; and that many such are impatient with all who 
are either lukewarm respecting their own opinions or 





tolerant of those of their opponents. This is a dis. 
advantage under which we shall continue deliberately 
to labor, because we think we can do the country in 
general and letters in particular more good by main- 
taining a position of independence toward all parties 
than by adopting a position of affiliation with any one 
of them. Bound by no party ties, honorary or other, 
we are enabled upon occasion to speak the truth of all 
as we see it, to praise good deeds and condemn bad 
ones unrestrained by any considerations save such as 
are due to the public good. We are not impressed at 
this time with the persuasion that all the virtue or 
patriotism of the land is to be found in the ranks of 
either party; but when conscientiously of opinion 
that a particular measure will benefit the country we 
shall not hesitate to advocate it with such strength 
and effectiveness as we may. These observations will 
suffice as a general reply to those, on the one hand, 
who censure our opposition to President Johnson, 
and to those, on the other hand, who protest against 
our advocacy of the speedy restoration of the cotton 
states to their representative rights in the national 
assemblies. In a similar spirit an explanation will be 
found of our attitude respecting subjects of theology, 
There are plenty of religious teachers and religious 
newspapers. We respect them all without seeing 
the necessity or harboring the intention of trespass. 
ing upon their peculiar province. In this con- 
nection we may mention that some have re 
proached us of late for our imputed over-tolerance 
of the Roman Catholic faith. The imputation is 
rather complimentary than otherwise, since we can 
see neither taste nor sense in abusing a belief which 
is honestly cherished by four or five millions of our 
fellow-citizens, and a faith which has been sometimes 
vulgarly and ignorantly denounced because some 
Catholics have been rioters or because some Ameri- 
cans dislike Irishmen. We are no advocates of big- 
otry in any form, and need no one to tell us that 
there are bigots out of the Romish Church as well as 
in it. We prefer to defend any person or cause,which 
is attacked upon what seem to us illiberal or illogical 
grounds to taking part in the hue and cry against 
them. For the general tendencies and ultimate re- 
sults of our course we humbly depend upon our own 
conscience and self-respect, and upon what we think 
tolerably clear views of public needs and drawbacks 
to prevent us from accomplishing much harm either 
for the community or ourselves. We shall pursue our 
own course as based upon that dependence for the 
present, without availing ourselves of the services of 
our pseudo-editors, who so charitably offer to relieve 
us from its perils and responsibilities, Material pros- 
perity is no sound evidence of moral rectitude, and 
publication, unhappily, may rise in circulation in 8 
community which does not ostensibly indorse its 
principles or approve its tendency. It is not the fact 
that the circulation of Taz Rounp TaB.e is rising 
largely with each number, but other considerations 
more trusty and more dignified, which lead us to the 
opinion that its career, so far as outspokenness and 
independence are concerned, is as certain as are most 
human things to be a permanent, an uninterrupted, 
and a salutary one. 








THE RACE-COURSE AT FORDHAM. 


NEW race-track was opened on the 25th of Sep- 

tember close by New York under circumstances 
of unprecedented éclat, which suggest some curious 
reflections. The details connected with the event, 
the names of celebrities who were present, and those 
of the horses that ran, have already been given in 
full by the newspapers, and need not here be especial- 
ly dwelt upon. But the most striking feature of the 
affair, and that which was at once the most signifi- 
cant and the most revolutionary, consisted in the 
character of the gentlemen under whose aus- 
pices it originated and is in future to be con- 
ducted, .together with the corresponding nature 
of the assemblage as contrasted with those 
which have gathered for a similar purpose on past 
occasions. Races and race-tracks have hitherto been 
governed in the main by what are called sporting 
men; sporting men, that is, in the American sense, 
which differs somewhat from the English one. These 
gentry have controlled matters pretty exclusively in 
their own way, the horses in most cases have been 
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their property, and racing has been flavored in all it, 
associations and concomitants by the atmosphere o 
the persons who have been its directors. As acon™ 
sequence, the turf has not been, relatively speaking, 
so respectable as it might be. Ladies have usually 
hesitated to grace its féte days with their presence, 
and gentlemen have done so only“in the way that 
they sanction other amusements which may be co- 
yertly indulged in, but which are not quite recog- 
nized by good society. But at Fordham a new era 
has, to use the current jargon, been inaugurated ; the 
reign of the blacklegs has been peremptorily chal- 
lenged; the thing has been done on a very brilliant 
and costly scale, eclipsing anything of the sort ever 
attempted in America, and the old rulers are denied 
all share in its administration ; there is to be a jockey 
club domiciled in a magnificent palace built for the 
xpress purpose, and from which the whilom poten- 
tates of the stable are to be jealously excluded; the 
old days, the old tracks, and the old rulers have thus 
become in a trice obsolete, outshone, and “ left out in 
the cold.” Their perihelion has been reached and 
passed, and New York is to have for the future a new 
world Derby. 


In many obvious respects the new régime only sug- 
gests matter for congratulation. If the breed of 
horses can be improved, and a manly while exciting 
‘amusement cultivated, under the auspices of educated 
and wealthy gentlemen, and with surroundings which 
presage the maximum of good results and the min- 
imum of bad ones, the change should certainly be 
for the better. From this point of view all is rose- 
color. But it is not the only point of view from 
which we have been led to regard it. Thoughtful per- 
sons who visited Fordham on that Tuesday, and took 
in the whole meaning and drift of the scene, saw in 
it something very much more than the mere transfer 
of the management of the turf from the hands of 
pugilists and faro-bankers to those of men of estab- 
lished fortune and admitted social position. They 
saw in it something of infinitely greater importance 
to society and to the country than the whole subject 
of public amusements, racing included, can possibly 
amount to. They saw that which has an imposing 
significance as relating not to our pastimes alone, but 
to our whole social fabric, not to say our entire politi- 
cal structure. Let us explain, The changes which 
present themselves when a society is in transition 
from the provincial to the cosmopolitan state, and those 
which occur in the transition from a democratic to an 
aristocratic state, without being of necessity equiva- 
lent or co-extensive, are yet much alike in this—that 
their march, although certain, is apt to be almost im- 
perceptible. Thus, to contrast the love of ostenta- 
tion, the rage for luxurious show, which exist in New 
York to-day, as compared with New York last year, 
is to suggest little; but to compare these things in 
1846 and 1866 is a vastly different thing. Now, the 
Fordham race-course exhibited evidences so bold and 
striking of an emergence from habits of democratic 
simplicity and the assumption of those of aristocratic 
display as to make it impossible for the dispassionate 
observer not to regard them as proofs of a great 
and radical revolution in the texture and aspira- 
tion of American society, which, whether it be 
for good or evil, is fraught with momentous au- 
guries of the future. Twenty years ago servants in 
livery were hooted and pelted through the streets by 


an indignant democracy; to-day the absence of 
such a distinction is the mark of bad ton, and is 


furthermore a disqualification for fashionable privi- 


lege; coachmen and servants in livery being admitted 
to the new track without charge, an immunity 
denied to those in plain clothes. Elderly or 
even middle aged people cannot fail to remark 


that these multiplying insignia of pomp and 


aristocratic distinction, which once excited either 
Jealous derision or angry abuse from the populace, are 
how received by it with respectful silence, if not with 
something very like reverent homage. Is the influx 
of Europeans trained to be familiar with the outward 
trappings of class distinctions: alone sufficient to ac- 
count for this, or must we look deeper and further 
for its causes? The number of carriages bearing 
richly uniformed lackeys, and not uncommonly armo- 
rial bearings, to be seen on the occasion we write of 


ly collected in this country. Wealth, and the desire 
to make a striking and unmistakable exhibition of it, 
have increased and are increasing in a manner which 
is to some extent positively alarming ; for these colos- 
sal fortunes acquired, and mere money no longer any 
object, where are its possessors to find new worlds to 


conquer? Those who see nothing doubtful in the re- 
ply or hazardous in its more or less remote contin- 
gencies, know little of history or of human nature. 
These oligarchs of the dollar have nothing for the 
most part to do with politics. Their time must, how- 
ever, be devoted to something. Their wives will not 
always be contented to beam in silk velvets, in dia- 
monds, in orient pearls and in ostrich feathers, pretty 
objects to be looked at, but their existence otherwise 
unfelt. Their sons will not always be content 
with unlimited money for tours to Europe, sensual 
pleasures, and fast horses. No such class as that 
which is now rapidly forming in America ever ex- 
isted for any length of time in any country without 
either governing or destroying it. Such a class must 
have occupation. What shall we give it? Shall we 
set it at making ropes of sand, so that thus employed 
it may forget to tear us? Shall we let it grow on 
and on, unheeded, until at last a magnificent conspir- 
acy comes to a head, a great wrench is felt, a cloud 
of lurid smoke rises, and once free America appears 
to the world a glittering despotism, or is ruled by a 
titled oligarchy? Shall we encourage it— by elevat- 
ing the standards of qualification, by eliminating the 
repulsive elements which now flourish, and otherwise 
by making Congress more reputable and its seats more 
desirable—to send its scions to represent us there, and 
so breed up an order of trained statesmen and diplo- 
matists ? 

Something we surely must do unless we are willing 
to fold our hands, close our eyes to danger, and let 
come what may. It will never answer, in a republic 
which is intended to last, to allow a patrician order 
to spring up which rolls in wealth, but which has no 
interest in the common weal; which owes all to the 
country, but which thoroughly ignores the people; 
which dislikes their manners, sneers at their preju- 
dices, and despises their legislation. Let those who 
think these views too speculative or unreasonable 
read history carefully for a time, and then ponder 
over the relative social textures of four things which 
furnish a cognate exemplification: the American 
Congress and the gathering of September 25th, at 
Fordham, on the one hand; the English Parliament 
and an ordinary gathering for the Derby, on the other. 
In the first case the legislators and holders of great 
fortunes are as wide apart, as foreign, as dissimilar as 
the poles, or as ice and fire; in the second, they are 
identical. In one country the people perhaps suffer 
and privilege is paramount, but the day of the people’s 
deliverance is at hand ; in the other the people rule, 
while the classes which correspond to the privileged 
ones elsewhere, in all but a political sense, are dumb 
and apparently powerless, There are cycles and 
cycles which recur in history with a precision which 
sometimes seems to the student almost scientific. If 
Americans wish to see an illustration of this theory, 
which to most of them may, however, prove unpleas- 
ant, the time is perhaps not far distant which will 
bring the opportunity. 








A GOOD WORD FOR SENSATION 


T has become a fashion to abuse sensation. To ap- 
ply the term to a book, a newspaper, a play, or an 
artist is to suggest a certain form of condemnation. 
In this sense it is running into a new meaning, prom- 
ising, like the word “ villain,” to acquire in the course 
of time a significance unthought of when it was first 
employed. Pending the transition, let us ask our- 
selves fora moment what sensation used to mean, 
what it is getting to mean, and, in either sense, where 
lies the warrant for abusing it. We may assume 
that in its original meaning sensation is good, since 
the Creator saw fit that it should be. No argument 
is required here, and we can pass on to the secondary 
and now usually accepted significance of the word. 
This, we take it, is that of something whose effect or 
interest is abnormally and illegitimately hightened 
by means incompatible with the purest taste, and 
which, therefore, appeals for success to the unscrupu- 





tidious and cultivated few. Such a notion as this, of 
course, lies at the root of condemnation for sensation 
writing. The thoughtful mind resents being called 
upon to accept superficial cleverness in place of hon- 
est intellectual labor. But, on the other hand, from 
the obvious conditions of the case, sensation writing 
is apt to be more readable—to cost less thought to 
master—than more solid sorts; so that we often find 
people of considerable cleverness who preferentially 
read sensation literature which is really quite un- 
worthy of their perusal, and so gradually deteriorate 
their minds to spare themselves the trouble of 
thought. So far as the censure of sensation arises 
from the contemplation of such processes as these, it 
is certainly right enough to condemnit; but there are, 
as usual, two sides to the story, and it is well to ex- 
amine the other. 

What is called the sensational in writing is the 
product of natural reaction from a rather over-wrought 
tendency to didacticism. The world has grown so 
weary of being sermonized, so dazed and stupefied 
by dullness and stupidity which have passed current 
on the sole score of their respectability, that it has wel- 
comed the sensation writers much more heartily than 
they deserved because they were the exact antitheses 
of those who had been such monstrous bores before, 
People dislike above all things to be bored, and 
sooner or later the resentment will break out and wreak 
vengeance upon the offender. It has arisen through 
a very curious set of conditions in this country that 
dullness and baldness of style must needs always be 
associated with moral rectitude and mental thorough- 
ness. Thishas gone so far that when editors and 
authors have desired to get up a character for being 
respectable they have proceeded with great assiduity 
to cultivate a certain leaden heaviness of expression, 
a kind of mournful and unsuggestive apathy of style, 
which appears to have been eminently successful in 
winning for them the reputation they have been 
anxious to achieve, and in preparing the way for the 
advent of sensation writers. 


We often find people who are quite unhappy about 
the success of The New York Herald. They think it 
a very bad indication of the intellectual or literary 
taste of the community that such a journal should be 
so very successful. But their regret is partly ill- 
founded, because it includes the assumption that 
there is no good reason among the bad ones to ac- 
count for the deprecated prosperity. This is a grave 
mistake, but one which, especially when prejudice is 
at work, frequently blinds the judgment. The Herald 
is read by thousands én spite of its bad points as well 
as by thousands in consequence of them. It is be- 
cause it is a remarkably good newspaper that many 
read it habitually who do not approve its customary 
moral, social, political, or theological tone. It was, 
and is, the striking exponent of that reactive taste 
which was begotten by weariness of the dull, old- 
fashioned, dead-and-alive school which properly be- 
longed to a past generation, but which has still plenty 
of representatives, and which was itself, in a great 
measure, the offspring of the puritanical hardness and 
the stiff formalism of a departed age. A journal 
which is inspired by quick appreciation of the spirit 
as well as the form and body of the time must needs, 
in any community, outstrip cotemporaries who in 
such important insight lag behind. The Tribune, 
greatly disliked by many and as warmly relished by 
more, is different, of course, in numerous respects - 
from The Herald ; like it in this vitally important one, 
it is always abreast of the moment. Some other 
daily papers, on the other hand, are usually just a 
step or two behind—a fact not large to write or to 
look at, but which makes a difference of thousands 
in circulation and a greater ratio in influence. 

Many who think sensational writing should be, 
as a matter of dignity and self-respect, habitu- 
ally denounced, have neither collected the data nor 
mastered the philosophy of the thing. If ever there 
was a sensational publication, it was the Hdin- 
burgh Review ; if ever there was a sensational poet, it 
was Lord Byron; if ever there was a sensational 
actor, it was Edmund Kean ; if ever there was a sen- 
sational historian, it was Macaulay ; if ever there was 
a sensational dramatist, it was Shakespeare. The 


names might be multiplied indefinitely, but to no ~ 








Was perhaps greater than ever have been so compact- 


lous and half-educated many rather than to the fas- 


particularly good purpose, since these are sufficient 
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to enforce the principle we would establish—i. ¢., 
that the greatest and truest of the sensationists carry 
the hearts and minds of the world with them, in all 
ages, let the obstacles be what they may; and that 
therefore the best sensational writing must be essen- 
tially sound and true. Laborious dullness is ever apt 
to decry what it can never hope to emulate; and the 
mere fact that a book or a story or a picture is inter- 
esting often induces a certain class of detractors to 
abuse it. But society never in the long run accepts 
their verdicts, It sees the thing, judges for itself, 
and makes or damns its fame accordingly; and the 
judgment is usually a reversal of that of the slow- 
witted critics. What, after all, has made Millais? 
Sensation. What made Rachel? Sensation. What 
made Charles Dickens? Sensation. What made 
Walter Scott? Sensation. What made Demosthe- 
nes, Cicero, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate? Sensa- 
tion. All these, to a certain extent, forsook conven- 
tionality; all made mankind feel, at all costs and at 
all hazards ; all were sensation artists in so faras they 
eschewed precedents, refusing to be stupid and dull 
merely because people had been stupid and dull very 
often before. This, of course, means originality ; and 
it is equally of course only the bastard sensationist 
who is imitative. Still, if there must be copies, it 
may be well, as a matter of choice, to copy what 
is lively. Auvihine. or almost anything, is better 
than stagnation. The Satanic school comprises a bad 
lot, no doubt; but even it is better than the soporific 
school, It may be better occasionally to ruffle a fas- 
tidious taste than to send everybody to sleep, and 
wiser to be salient at the risk of a blunder than to be 
stupid and on the safe side. The former may accom- 
plish little—the latter is sure to do less. We may, 
therefore, afford to be tender now and then in dealing 
with the sensation writers: they are stretching out 
into the vast, murky unknown to find us something 
bright and sparkling, and may be forgiven even on 
the score of spirited intentions alone, if they do not 
always present us with a star. 








THE CHAMELEON QUESTION. 

HERE is a comical dialogue somewhere extant be- 
tween an ale-loying old country bumpkin and his 
son. They have a few pounds in their possession, 
and while the son acts as mentor and general account- 
ant, the two are using all their powers of arithmetic 
upon the problem how to pay with the little they 
have debts amounting to considerably more. One 
creditor and another is mentioned who will trust no 
further, and must be paid; the readiest expedient is 
to pay such a portion and open a new account else- 
where ; again and again the boy baffles the father by 
showing him that to subtract is to diminish, until 
finally, as some larger forgotten debt than usual is 
suggested, the old man’s patience gives way, and he 
sweeps the moncy into the drawer, vowing he will 

not pay a solitary penny to any of them. 

‘Without being presented in quite so coarse a man- 
ner, scenes resembling this have been becoming more 
and more frequent in this country during the past 
five years. The problem of substantial creation— 
how to evolve something from nothing, and how to 
make one dollar do the work of a dollar and a quar- 
ter or a half—is by no means new, and in England it 
is somewhat older than here. The Complete Housewife 
and The Housekeeper’s Companion, and other books of 
that sort, which all professed to teach on the basis of 
making every item go as far as possible towards sup- 
port, are English books, or at least were English be- 
fore they became American by adaptation; and, 
somewhat later, The Complete and Economical House- 
wife gave place to such as Mrs, Warren, telling in 
captivating capitalized titles How I Managed My House 
on Four Hundred a Year. If it had only been ten 
thousand! But, unhappily, it wasn’t. Thence- 
forward the path looked plain to every newly- 
married couple possessing a fortune of fifty 
pounds and an income-of several hundred. The 
first duty was to buy Mrs. Warren’s advice how to 
spend it; very much as if a man who had just ten 
dollars which he wished to keep should, first of all 
buy a nice portemonnaie to keep it in. This class of 
books is lately gaining more circulation in this coun- 


,| What “ vegetable luxuries” would 15 cents buy; and 


, | @n unimportant one, is that no allowance whatever is 


in trying to make a little money go a great way— 
which it may do if it is carried, but not if it is spent 
—is found in an article in Harper, which, though not 
the first, is more local than usual in its direction. 
This last we propose briefly to examine. 

There is much sound sense, which yet nobody will 
profit by, in these two sentences: “ The truth is, that 
there is so much real misery in humbug, and such 
thorough humbug at the bottom of our little miseries, 
that it is a subject for wonder why sensible men and 
women haye not called a convention and tumbled 
the betinseled deity down the back-stairs of society. 
And especially when humbug is involved in the sub- 
ject under consideration, in nine cases out of ten, if'a 
man and a woman have just cause for mutual love, 
they are fools not to be happy together under merely 
tolerable circumstances, instead of living separate in 
the tinsel of a condition not far removed from that 
which they appear so heartily todread.” The article 
is rather muddily written, but the gist of it appears 
to be an attempt to show how a young man witha 
salary of $2,000, who has also performed the guasi 
miracle of having laid up a like amount during the 
eighteen months preceding his marriage, may buy a 
lot in Brooklyn and build thereon, paying $500 for 
the lot and borrowing $2,500 for building purposes, to 
be secured by a five-year mortgage, renewable for 
three years, and to be paid off in eight years, at the 
end of which time the young man will have acquired 
a home and may draw a free breath on being relieved 
of the thought of his mortgage. We shall pick no 
quarrel with this estimate, in which no allowance 
whatever is made for contingencies ; but as the moral 
of the whole we submit the following summary of the 
ways in which the income is to be expended: 


Table expenses for 365 days, at $2 41 - $879 00 
Clothing for self each 18 months a 200 00 


* wife 
Physician's service 50 00 


Pew-rent for two persons, at $5 
Phiiharmonic subscription, including car ‘fare 
Library subscription " . ° 3 00 
Car and ferry to and from business (309 ‘daye) 
Servant-hire, $8 per month 

Two cords eplit wood, at $18 . ° . 
Coal for range (365 days), 9 tons, at $8 50 " %6 50 


50 ¢ Per annum 


2 ** portable furnace in basement (182 days), 4 tons 38 25 
Kerosene oil, 13g pints per day (365 days) . ° — 4% 
Water rate (on two-story dwelling) ° ° . . 9 00 
er~enes on house (3¢ per cent. on $2,500) 12 50 


‘** furniture (3-5 of 1 per cent. on $1, so) ; 9 00 
Taxes, 3 per cent. on $3,000 . . 
Payments on principal and interest of mortgage 
$2,027 00 
The triumphant conclusion thus reached is, that if 
the plan be minutely followed out, and if there are 
no leaks, and if no unforeseen contingencies arise, the 
experimenter in question may get along with $27 more 
than hisincome. But no allowance whatever is made 
for accidents, thefts, or other contingencies; and 
furthermore, it is practically impossible, how- 
ever easy upon paper, to buy, use, and keep 
provisions without wastage—for which again no 
allowance is made—in such small quantities as 
“tea, 5 cents; 3} lb. coffee, 10 cents; onions, 
§ lb.,2 cents,” etc. A small pail of flour, for instance, 
will waste something, and so will a barrel ; but repeat 
the waste of the pail as many times as that is con- 
tained in the barrel, and the latter will appear the 
more economical. It is plain, also, that the poorer 
classes, who buy food by fractions of pints and 
pounds, really pay more for what they consume, by 
reason of cheating and wasting together, than do the 
richer people who buy by the quantity ; and it isa 
general rule that subdividing material substances 
soon abuts against the rigid limit beyond which it is 
impossible to handle them. To do things on a very 
large scale is to do things on a loose one, generally 
speaking, and the same is true of a very small scale, 
since equally in either case control becomes difficult. 
And, as a practical statement, we may further object 
to a minute table of food for one week, given in this 
article, that it is too vague, as in such oft-repeated 
items as these: “ Vegetable luxuries, 15 cents; veg- 
etables in general, 21 cents; necessaries, $1.04,” to 
all of which we might add, “Sundries, $1 01... 1” 


how are we helped by such items as “ vegetables in 
general, 21 cents?” One other omission, by no means 





of them is in this singularly mistaken statement: 

“Whatever care children may require, until they 
shall have reached a considerable age, they demand 
but a small figure of the domestic expense.” If the 
author has ever known practically anything about it, 
his or her error can be excused only as a bit of care. 
lessness or special pleading. 

We do not reproduce the above table with any 
idea of adding to its circulation, but only to combat 
the ill that all such rose-colored schemes are likely to 
do. Since it is a fact that even lovers are not cha. 
meleons, and cannot, therefore, subsist on air, it is g 
positive wrong to distort figures into a seeming 
demonstration that-one dollar, by any amount of 
Jinesse, may be made to do the work of two. Would it 
were otherwise; but it is not otherwise, and it cap. 
not be made otherwise. A small income does at 
present imply economy, self-denial, possibly poverty ; 
and the only proper phase of the question is not 
whether this small income cannot be managed into a 
comfortable one, but whether—even with those con. 
comitants just mentioned, unhappy in themselyes— 
unhappiness must be a thing of course. Let the dis. 
cussion take this form, and it is helpful; in any other, 
it is simply pernicious, We do not suggest any 
remedy for small incomes and high prices, nor do we 
pretend to know of any except patience and time; 
but with all regret that the circumstances warrant, 
they must still be met just as they exist; and we can 
only express our conviction that books and schemes 
of the class we have been treating of benefit nobody 
quite so much as their publishers. 








THE FALL COMMISSARIAT. 

HIS is the fattening season. Warm-blooded crea- 
tures of every grade, from the pig to the philos- 
opher, gather flesh in the fall. In July and August 
much of us passes into the clouds. Mother Earth is 
depleted of her fluids by evaporation, and the exha- 
lations of her children, mingling with her own, float 
upward and become part of the vaporous upholstery 
of the skies. Who can tell how much insensible per- 
spiration glitters in a July rainbow or goes to the 
making up of a gorgeous August sunset! Granted 
the schoolboy theory, that whatever goes up neces- 
sarily comes down, a good deal of liquefied humanity 
must fall in the summer showers, Sublimation as 
well as decomposition may “ fit our clay to fertilize 
the soil.” Viewed from this stand-point, the aphorism, 

“ Flesh is grass,” acquires a new meaning. 

In September the air begins to be styptic, and by 
mid-October the sluices and escape-pipes of the sys- 
tem are so far sealed that our substance no longer 
leaks away faster than it is produced. Then what 
we eat and drink perceptibly improves us, Hogarth’s 
line of beauty rounds off our osseous angles, and we 
grow from week to week less Quixotic and more Fal- 
staffian in outward seeming. By the close of the 
month, those of us who are not irremediably lean and 
flaccid have assumed a rotundity and solidity befitting 
the royal and jolly Anglo-Saxon race, and to which 
the delectable edible products of the season mate- 
rially contribute. Meats are in their savory prime in 
October, and sweetness of innumerable entrancing 
flavors is hived in the autumn fruits. The bovine 
sirloin is worthy of its knighthood, and the cervine 
saddle of its gastronomic fame. Coveys plump with 
the gleanings of the harvest, wood-grouse full-fed on 
aromatic berries and wild grapes, pigeons crop-full 
of sweet acorns, gray squirrels nut-pampered, rab- 
bits that have nibbled fatness from the second clover, 


‘prairie chickens obese with the rich pickings of the 


gardens of the wilderness, canyas-back ducks from 
the Susquehanna, where they find something (Heaven 
knows what it is!) that gives their flesh a most ec- 


.| Static zest, wild turkeys, noblest of feathered game, 


wild geese, brant, and broad-bills (but they are some- 
what fishy), and pheasants, hares, and partridges 
from the English preserves, figure in October's bill of 
fare. The barn-yard pullets, too, are in fine condition, 
so that these may be called the (chicken) salad days 
of the epicure, Neptune—obliging old man of the 
sea—supplies us with the best his submarine cellar- 
age affords: oysters to whose electric godt the palate 
may do justice, but not the pen; lobsters that the in- 
land swain, once tasting, will dream of many & night 











of course by Mrs. Warren; but a still later attempt 


made for increase of expenses. The only notice taken 


thereafter in his lobsterless pastoral home ; and de- 
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licious fish of many names that come crowding to the 
nets with a self-immolating simplicity that would 
awaken compassion for their fate if that sentiment 
were not overruled by a stronger feeling. - 

Rarer than all is the dessert that rounds off the 
autumnal banquet. Of all the goddesses of heathen- 
esse commend us to Pomona. She was not, if Olym- 
pian love-stories are sooth, the mother of Bacchus; 
put she was something more, for he had been but a 
teetotal god without her gift, the grape. The vine- 
yards are now in their glory. Superb is the misted 
purple of the imperial clusters that beautify for miles 
the wine-fields of the Ohio and many a terraced slope 
that overlooks the Hudson. Already with crooked 
scissors and trailing baskets the Bacchantes are at work 
gathering in the tipple that shall be. Let no disciple of 
asceticism chide them at their task, for chief among the 
antidotes to the vice of drunkenness is unadulterated 
wine. As one climbs the hill of life on the sunny side 
grapes au naturel are sufficiently refreshing, but after 
topping the summit a few bottles of fine old wine 
are not amiss to cheer one on the journey down 
the shadiecr path that tends toward the darksome 
valley. 

The fruiterers have little lft in the way of table- 
peaches with which to tickle our epigastric sensibil- 
ities in October. The late autumn specimens are for 
the most part pale and cadaverous, only fit to be em- 
balmed in caw de vie, or incased in self-sealing sar- 
cophagi, and deposited in domestic catacombs, there to 
abide until fruitless winter shall make them welcome 
at the family board. But the pear tribe, of which 
every rare member is a bonne bouche; water melons, 
which one might fancy some unknown species of 
rose-haunting honey-gatherers had filled with gelid 
comb ; cantelopes, hiding under a rough outside the 
perfumed soul of lusciousness; and all the nuts, in- 
cluding the delicious filbert, are in full perfection. 


Said we not well that autumn was the fattening 
season? Whothat has appetite and a stomach capa- 
ble of assimilation would play the anchorite amid 
its dainties. You that have taken summer reefs in 
your gaberdines prepare to let them out, so as to af- 
ford space for an enlarged circumference. The fat of 
the land invites you to become em bon point. It were 
an affront to a bounteous Providence not to cushion 
your salient points and become plump and cylindri- 
cal when Plenty’s horn is atilt and its outpourings 
are things so enrapturing to the inner man. But 
there is no need of exhortations to fall to. Tempta- 
tion has spread the feast, and as its savory incense 
steals through the olfactories to the brain, it titillates 
the organ of alimentiveness into spasms, and superin- 
duces thrills of rapture in all the gastric nerves. All 
temporal blessings are ephemeral. Autumn comes 
but once a year: let us enjoy its feast of fat things, 
If the American public does not go to scale in No- 
vember many millions of pounds heavier than it was 
in July, neither its taste nor its digestion are worthy 
of the high position it holds among the publics of the 
world, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





LONDON. 
Lonpon, Sept. 15, 1866. 


Mr. SPURGEON seems to be undergoing a “ phase of 


faith.” The tremendous crowd which each Sunday 
listens to his ministrations at the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle, and the novel style of the preacher, set off by the 
normal dullness of other preachers, made it natural that 


the men of the world who edit the literary weeklies of 
London should attend to his sermons and carp at them, 
if nothing else. It was equally natural that this man of 
lowly origin suddenly finding himself talked about by 
such high authorities as The Saturday Review, and jour- 
nals of similar standing, should eagerly read what they 
say of him. It was natural, also, that he should have 
felt in these criticisms, however cynical, the charm of a 
culture and subtlety of expression to which he was be- 
fore a stranger, and that he should have been surprised 
by Meeting a number of secular ideas not to be found in 
the Baptist literature with which he had been previously 
familiar. The result is that there has been in his ser- 
mons of late a cropping up of worldly philosophy amidst 
the stratum of his dogmatic teaching, which produces 
some odd effects. A curious instance of this is a sermon 
he has just preached on the cholera. He began this 


ing those Christians who were indignant against men for 

attributing the cholera to natural causes : 

“Tt seems to me,” he said, “that this disease is to a 

great extent in our own hands, and that if all men would 

take scrupulous care as to cleanliness, and if better dwell- 

ings were provided for the poor, and if overcrowding 

were effectually prevented, and if the water-supply could 

be larger, and other sanitary improvements could be car- 

ried out, the disease, most probably, would not occur ; or, 

if it did visit us occasionally, as the result of filth in other 

countries, it would be in a very mitigated form. Iam 

thankful that there are many men of intelligence and 

scientific information who can speak well upon this point, 

and I hope they will never cease to speak until all men 

learn that the laws of cleanliness and health are as bind- 
ing upon us as those of morality. So far from a Chris- 
tian man being angry with those who instruct the people 
in useful secular knowledge, he ought rather to be thank- 
ful for them, and hope that their teaching may be power- 
ful with the masses. The gospel has no quarrel with 
ventilation, and the doctrines of grace have no dispute 
with chloride of lime. We preach repentance and faith, 
but we do not denounce whitewash ; and much as we 
advocate holiness, we always have a good word for clean- 
liness and sobriety.” 

At this piece of common sense and wordly wisdom Mr. 
Spurgeon’s habitual hearers were astonished. But the 
new Spurgeon, having been thus delivered, vanished, and 
the Baptist parson appeared with his old look and tone. 
As one sometimes sees in an aquarium acrab from which 
a claw has been torn by an antagonist quietly sitting in a 
corner and devouring its own claw,so Mr. Spurgeon, hav- 
ing surrendered to the philosophers, as above, his theo- 
logic claw, proceeded to devour it as follows: “ Sneer who 
may,” he cried, ‘“ we believe that the hand of the Lord 
is in all this. The singular manner in which this disease 
seizes frequently upon unlikely persons, and turns aside 
from its expected path, should show us that there is an 
unseen hand which directs its gloomy circuit.” I won- 
der to how many of the vast crowd of shrewd shop-keep- 
ers who heard these two views uttered within the same 
three minutes the obvious question suggested itself, If 
cholera is the hand of the Lord, and strikes only as that 
“unseen hand directs its gloomy circuit,” is not all 
cleansing and purging a plain resistance to the hand and 
will of God? 
The rest of the discourse was interesting, as being the 
expression of what the vast masses of orthodox Non- 
conformists in England believe at the present time. Mr. 
Spurgeon believes the cholera to be a national chastise- 
ment for national sins. The punishment of individuals, 
he says, “‘is reserved for the next state; but nations will 
not exist in the next world ; there is no such thing as a 
judgment of nations, as such, at the last great day ; that 
will be the judgment of individuals one by one. The 
trial and punishment of nations takes place in this state, 


God upon national sin.” 


can exist only as the distress of individuals! 


state !” 
walk together except they be agreed?” 


the other. They must part. 


law, and rushes perversely into sinful courses.” Accord 


cannot be expected to love his. 


enness ; 2, lasciviousness ; 3, neglect of divine worship 
but “above all,” that which he thinks “ provokes God’ 
is “the fact that we have once again, as a nation, per 


anything to do with that,one might have expected it 
and front, and next the editor of the Record, who is it 


and other churches, who are its chief practicers. 


ported to have been attacked. 


people, when their leaders find that the time when 





singular, and in many respects able, discourse by rebuk- 


and it is here that we are to look for the judgment of 
This is one of the most favor- 
ite dogmatic statements of the day ; and yet how plain 
is it that cholera or any other “chastisement ” exists and 
So the 
judgment on a nation is only the suffering of the indi- 
viduals who compose that nation—which individuals, it 
was already declared, are punished only in the “next 
Mr. Spurgeon took for a text a passage from 
Amos (iii. 3-6) the first sentence of which is, “Can two 
He instanced 
two travelers walking together, one of whom maltreats 
Similarly we cannoi ex- 
pect God to walk with—+. ¢.,continue the prosperity of— 
a nation which “ quarrels with him about his will and 


ing to this, the God who enjoins us to love our enemies 
Mr. Spurgeon then went 
on to give a list of the great sins of England which have 
brought down the cholera upon it. These are: 1, drunk- 


mitted downright Popery to claim to be our national re- 
ligion.” There is no doubt a great spread of ritualism 
of late in the English Church; but if the cholera has 


first victim to be the Bishop of Oxford, who is its head 


champion, and the priests of St. Alban’s, St. Margaret’s, 
Nay, 
might not the Pope himself be laid low, if that is the 
way of divine judgments? It is rather hard that the 
poor of Whitechapel should be suffering for the sins of 
wealthy and refined ritualists, not one of whom is yet re- 


It is to my mind fearful to think of the idea of re- 
ligious faith and life implied as prevailing among the 


great scourge is in the land is the time to promote re- 


apanic? To fly to Christ as a refuge for one’s precious 

carcass! Yet it is even so that the newspaper called 

The Revival is filled with reports of the saving power 
of cholera. “Before this epidemic,” writes Joseph 

Knowles, “the Lord opened a great door, but since a 

greater, so that the stout-hearted ones listen to the words 
whereby they may be saved. I hope (D.V.) at a 
future time to give cases of conversions to God. The 
camphor you so kindly sent me has proved very useful.” 

J. J. Brown’s Missionary Notes contain the following : 

“ Tucsday, 21st—Went to-day to visit more of the 

streets and alleys at the north end of the town, where 
the cholera is raging. Those alone who see these piaces 
can form any idea of their dreadful condition. Drunk- 
enness, vice of every description, and filth are around on 
every hand. I also visited the temporary cholera hos- 
pital in Ashfield street. The doctor expressed himself 
pleased at my coming in to see the patients. Many of 
them were Roman Catholics; and, though dying, would 
not hear me. I could, therefore, only pray for them. 
While there, one poor woman was carried in, and those 
who brought her said another man would be dead if he 
were not sent for at once. The scenes in that hospital” 
might break the hardest heart.” 

Mr. Hambleton reports that in Liverpool there are 
some persons who “are trying to mend the world by 
human devices,” which has led them to placard the city 
with the words: “Jesus Only.” At an evening meeting 
in the same city “all attempts at lectures upon reforma- 
tions of certain evils of this present world were checked 
at the outset, and ‘Jesus Only’ was brought prominent- 
ly before our minds.” J. Henshelwood reports from Had- 
dington that “since the year 1859, when the wave of the 
great American revival reached our shores,” the people 
of that neighborhood had been praying for a revival ; 
but only this year has the awakening come. 


Among the religious advertisements in The Revival 
(newspaper) I send the following for Taz RouND TABLE 

to put on record for the historian of the nineteenth cen- 

tury : 

“ Prayer is very urgently asked by Harrison Ord, Dun- 

can Matheson, and Mr. John Colville, for Forfar, that 

their visit to that place for a fortnight, beginning on 

Sept. 8, may be greatly blessed in the ingathering of 
many souls. Pray for Charlton Kings, that the Lord 
will pour out his Spirit upon the inhabitants, and bless 
the efforts of his servants there for the salvation of im- 
mortal souls. That souls may be saved at Bexhill, Sus- 
sex. Itisadark place. Pray that Jesus may be exalted, 
and his people revived. By a lady-for her husband, only 
child, and mother. Her husband isa kind, upright, hon- 
orable man, but lacks the ‘one thing needful.’ Her sole 
desire is to see her husband, mother, and child saved. 
For six unconverted brothers and sisters. Prayer is 
again requested for the conversion of an aged man hold- 
ing Unitarian opinions. He has been the subject of 
believing prayer for many years. A young person in 
Mrs. Bartlett’s class, Metropolitan Tabernacle, going out 
to Australia Sept. 20, that she may find peace in Jesus 
before she leaves London. She has drunk deeply of this 
world’s pleasures and dissipation, and now feels she shall 
be lost. In a letter to me she says, ‘Oh that my time 
would come over again! I would be different.’ She is now 
under deep conviction, in an awful state of mind ; says 
there is no peace, no mercy for her. Will the Lord’s 
dear people pray continually and unceasingly for this 
young person, that we may meet her in heaven?” 

The editor has as keen an eye to business as Sweden- 
borg when he advertised his works in heaven. Witness 
the following: “Prayer is asked that God would bless 
the distribution of The Revival,” etc. “One who has 
been greatly blessed through Zhe Revival asks the pray- 
ers,’etc. “A few weeks ago prayer was asked in 7'he Re- 
vival for the blessing of the Lord upon a series of relig- 
.|ious meetings, to be commenced on Sabbath, the 19th 
August, by Mr. Steel, Peeblesshire. The Hearer of prayer 
vouchsafed an abundant blessing. Many came to the 
house where Mr. Steel was staying to ask the way of 
life, and the great day will reveal who has entered in at 
;| the strait gate.” 

”| Supposing the Chimpanzees to have a religion, what 
-| would it be like? The Hallelujah Band going about the 
Midland counties have a “converted pigeon-flyer” who 
preaches thus: 

“Now, I am the converted pigeon-flyer, that got rid of 
8| his pigeons. When I was converted I did not want the 
pigeons any longer, so I said to Jesus, ‘ These pigeons 
s| have cost me a great deal of time and a lot of money, 
what shall I do with them? So he said, ‘ Well, Mark, 
L'il tell you what I’ll do with you, I'limakeaswap. Til 


take your pigeons and give you a dove.’ So (hallelujah 
to Jens’) he swapped with me : ‘I took his dove and he 


had my pigeons.” 

So long as this is the religious faith of millions in 
these islands, we may expect them to eschew all “ refor- 
mations of evils in this present world,” and to count hon- 
esty and honor but as “ filthy rags,” and as vain efforts at 
salvation by works. What the result of all this is you will 
a| see notably displayed in the reports of theelection com- 
missions of Totness, Yarmouth, and other places, which 





vivals. What sort of a pioty js that which originates i 





n| have long been filling the papers. It was shown by every 
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witness that it has long been the systematic plan for every 
voter to sell his vote, the sums attached to votes being as 
regular as for poundsof sugar. I have never read anything 
half so scandalous and base. Shameless bribery by men 
who call themselves gentlemen was so universal that one 
man—Whitmore by name, of Reigate—has been held up 
in the papers as a miracle of heroic virtue because he 
would not sell his vote. And how is all this lit up by 
this little fact: it came out that one election agent who 
was bribing men on every side with money declared that 
he would make no offer to a certain man for his vote, for 
he had heard that that man didn’t believe in the Bible, 
and he (the briber) would have nothing to do with an in- 
fidel! Another man informed the commissioners that 
“he was ready to lay down his life for Jesus Christ, but 
saw no harm in taking money for his vote.” 

There is an Anglo-French literary sensation just now 
about the new play by Beaumarchais which M. Fournier 
is said to have found in London. It seems that he heard 
of the existence of a MS. play by Beaumarchais in a 
bookseller’s shop in Soho Square in this city. Repairing 
thither with a friend connected with the Theatre Fran- 
¢ais, he became satisfied of its genuineness and purchased 
it for £80. On seeing it, the director of the Theatre 
Frangais offered him £800 for it, which Fournier refused. 
There is an undeniable likelihood in its being a genuine 
MS. Beaumarchais was a great Bohemian in his day, 
and was very often in London lodgings where he might 
have lost his manuscript or had it stolen. Nevertheless, 
fortunately for the curiosity of the literary public, there 
is likely to bea lawsuit about it, which will disclose how 
the play came into M. Fournier’s hands, and what are the 
signs of its genuineness. The heirs of Beaumarchais 
mean, it seems, to contest Fournier’s right to the repre- 
sentation of the play without paying “ author’s rights” 
for each night. 

There now seems to be no doubt that the violent at- 
tack which Miss Braddon has made upon THE RouND 
TABLE anent Hilton’s publication of What is this Mystery ? 
which had excited an indignation in London that is only 
important as showing how naturally—-and, may I not 
add, justly?—men of letters in England believe any 
story about those who should be their confreres in 
America, will damage herself much more than THE 
RounD TaBeE. I believe the book has not even yet 
been compared with Miss Braddon’s first novel, but since 
it was suggested by Zhe Stationer that it was probably 
the same, Miss Braddon’s silence is significant. THE 
RovunD TABLE’s criticism only anticipated what will be 
the most intelligent criticism on a book which could 
have no other object in its republication except to sell. 
But there is one point taken by you in your reply to Miss 
Braddon’s note, in THE RouND TABLE of Aug. 25, which 
probably arises from a forgetfulness on your part of the 
journalistic usages of London. It is the custom here for 
any one who has a “card” or letter which he wishes to 
make public to send copies of it to all of the papers, so 
that it appears in all at or near the same time. Her 
posting it, therefore, to the London papers at the same 
time as to you is not considered here at all “ indecorous.”* 
There is one thing that Miss Braddon does not know, and 
her ignorance of which led to her blunder, and that is, 
that it is usual that a work published simultaneously in 
England and America should have a different title—e. g., 
Hawthorne's Marble Faun is here called Transforma- 
tion ; Charles Reade’s Bloomer is called in America 
Propria que maribus, etc., etc. 

The grand national Welsh Eisteddfod going on at 
Chester would certainly seem, according to the reports 
in the London papers, notwithstanding the enthusiasm 
with which they speak of it, to be the very dullest festi- 
val that ever afflicted an assemblage of Welshmen. 
Out of all the columns of reports ofits songs and papers 
and prizes, I can sift nothing worth clipping out for you 
except the letter of Matthew Arnold, and of that only a 
portion in which he defines English Philistinism : 

“It is,” he says, “a consoling thought, and one which 
history allows us to entertain, that races disinherited of 
political success may yet leave their mark on the world’s 
progress, and contribute powerfully to the civilization of 
mankind. We in England have come to that puint when 
the continued advance and greatness of our nation is 
threatened by one cause, and one cause above all; far 


more than by the helplessness of an aristocracy whose 
day is fast coming to an end, far more than by the raw- 





* Such usages, like that of eating peas with a fork, have their 
origin presumably in good taste and sound sense. It is certainly 
not consistent with either to give, as in the case under considera- 
tion, the opportunity not only to every paper in London but to 
every daily paper in New York to print a letter addressed to the 
editor of ‘THE Rounp TaBLe before it is possible for it to appear 
in that publication. Such a practice not only involves inconven- 
jence, but suggests impiications which are needlessly invidious. 
The London usage cited by our correspondent is plainly based— 
if such letters ave simultaneously posted—upon the presumption 
that any journal to whom they are addressed shall be thus afforded 
the chance to print as soon a8 any other ; a presumption not likely 
to be verified when a weekly paper in New York is so addressed 
by an individual writing from London.—Ep, Rounp TaBLe. 








ness of a lower class whose day is only just beginning, 
we are imperiled by what I call the ‘ Philistinism’ of 
our middle class. On the side of beauty and taste, 
vulgarity ; on the side of morals and feeling, coarseness ; 
onthe side of mind and spirit, unintelligence—this is 
Philistinism. Now, then, is the moment for the greater 
delicacy and spirituality of the Celtic peoples who are 
blended with us, if it be but wisely directed, to make it- 
self felt, prized, and honored. In a certain measure the 
children of Taliesin and Ossian have now an opportunity 
for renewing the famous feat of the Greeks, and conquer- 
ing their conquerors. No service England can render 
the Celts by giving you a share in her many good quali- 
ties can surpass what the Celts can at this moment do for 
England by communicating to us some of theirs.” 

The English Leader says that the latest guess as to the 
author of Ecce Homo is that it is written by Mr. Richard 
Holt Hutton. The book is written in a less involved 
style than that which the readers of Ze Spectator, of 
which Mr. Hutton is editor, are accustomed to; but in 
every other respect the book would be one which might 
have been written by Mr. Hutton. Mr. Hutton is the 
son of a Unitarian minister, and was trained for the 
same profession under James Martineau; he diverged 
from the Unitarians on the question of the incarnation, 
on which he once wrote an able essay, taking the ad- 
vanced Broad Church view of Maurice, Stanley, and 
others. 

The Pall Mall Gazette is very severe on Mr. Wheeler, 
and says that his Noted Names of Fiction is chiefly made 
up of valueless information about very insignificant men 
and matters in America and elsewhere, eked out with 
trash which might have been compiled, currente calamo, 
in a few days by any penny-a-liner from the most super- 
ficial books of reference in common use. 

There is likely to be a discussion, and a much needed 
one, on literary decency, arising out of Moxon & Co.’s 
suppression of Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads, in defer- 
ence to the reviews. ‘Want of decency is want of 
sense ;” but also plain speaking is invaluable, as one 
may find by reading the Bible and Shakespeare. 

Lady preachers are becoming popular. Two young 
ladies preached last Sunday at Washbourne Hall, Bays- 
water, on the coming of Christ. The dates fixed for the 
second advent are between 1870 and 1875. 


M. D. C. 








BOSTON. 
Boston, September 28, 1866. 

I HAVE in recent letters about exhausted the new an- 
nouncements for the season, and we are beginning to 
find on our counters the new books themselves. Two of 
the latest can hardly but suggest comparison — Barry 
Cornwall’s Lamb and the last addition to the list of 
Thoreau’s writings. Lamb enamoured of the town and 
Thoreau whimsical in his rustic independence ; one of tra- 
ditionized England, and the other yearning for romance 
and association and set down in a New England village, 
fresh despite what little associative garniture it has, are 
as good a contrast of men of humor, in the old Eliza- 
bethan significance of the phrase, as one need seek for. 
What can be seen in shop-windows would be Lamb’s 
gauge of metropolitan luxury and enjoyment; but 
Thoreau has learned by his method of observation some- 
what otherwise. “The number of elms in a town is the 
measure of its civility,” says Thoreau. There is a 
marked difference in the unsophistication of the two, 
without putting one more decidedly on this plane than 
the other. Elia’s man, who so expensively learned the 
luxury of roast pig, which all the world has laughed 
over, is not an inapt figure of Lamb’s own experience. 
The poor India House clerk gave up his own content for 
the fallacious happiness of nothing to do; and the old 
and rarest song-writer of our day (who, to write a good 
song, has well studied the motives and impulses of all 
hearts) has sympathetically and affectingly told us this 
sad story of Lamb anew. One smiles at the thought of 
the lover of roast pig not devising any plan for another 
dish of his favorite but by burning down house after 
house ; but is it really more lamentable in its unsophisti- 
cation than that a man like Lamb, who had lived and 
grown mentally upon the strong aromatic pabulum of 
the old dramatists and their cotemporaries, could not 
live on with the same food and find content in that 
alone, and not in the harassing memory of the desk? So 
Thoreau buys a cheap excursion ticket to Canada and 
spends a week in the Queen's dominions, and is as de- 
lightfully distant from every-day association as if he had 
been in Japan, and he tells his story with as much 
girlish wonder, as he experienced it, while he was 
mourning the lack of “puddings and pies,” like 
some boarding-school boy just from his mother's 
cupboard. Traveling is apparently the hardest work 
Thoreau can do, and he needs a pair of overalls 
for it, as he says; just as Lamb found time upon his 


hands the hardest work he had ever encountered. Both 
think they are fit to endure these things, and both fail in 
their cherished schemes—that is, Thoreau fails if getting 
along enjoyably be the end of travel; and Lamb fails jf 
content be the end of repose. He who built his hut by 
Walden pond, and lived so observantly that two spiders 
could not have a conflict on his wood-pile without hig 
chronicling the “rounds,” could hardly be expected on 
such self-imposed training to be the fittest to take broad 
and necessary views of polity, and might well ridiculously 
fancy himself a hero because he suffered himself to be in. 
carcerated rather than to pay a tax to the collector, and 
thereby recognize a government in the land. So he goes 
into Canada and moralizes, and tries, in an elephanting 
manner, to be sarcastic over the citadel of Quebec, show- 
ing that the conflict in the wood-pile had no significance 
for him beyond the moment. He says in one place that 
he wants nothing better than a good word, and, on the 
other hand, a bad word can start him off on homilies at 
his own wild, ungovernable impulse. It is a wonder to 
him that the French of Lower Canada, living among and 
pronouncing such delectable names as he finds their vil- 
lages to have, could actually be as prosaic as the people 
of New England. In short, he went through Canada in 
the complete roast-pig spirit of “ Elia ”’—he took his lux. 
ury at the expense of all sorts of feelings, fine and gross, 
and was altogether too little of a cosmopolite to under. 
stand what he did see in all its meaning. There is a 
kind of vulgarity in great knowableness, I own, and Tho. 
reau has little of this ; and therefore is his book, despite 
its absurdity, not wholly repulsive, and now and then 
daintily attractive, as all genuine unsophistication is. It 
is often too flippantly vouched for that a little learning is 
a dangerous thing, and Thoreau is one of the best ex- 
amples of its exceptional truth. Impulse and a vague, 
domineering self-satisfaction guide him in all his political 
views, and are constantly manifest in the papers on these 
topics in the present volume. 

Lamb was crotchety with all his genuine good sense, and 
his humor deluded rather than misled ; and his life has a 
tragic interest without any of the stereotype imperial im- 
port of tragedy. There is something farcical in Thoreau’s, 
Lamb, garrulous as an essayist, did not make authorial 
capital of his domestic miseries. Thoreau turned himself 
inside out to write a magazine article or a salable book. 
This self-introspection is in some hands a guarantee of the 
wisest book ; but, in Thoreau’s manner, he is weakest 
when most subjective. Take his books, as they stand now 
in good numbers on Ticknor’s list, and run a dele through 
all his absurd convictions, and you have left oftentimes a 
charming recital, some keen observation, an eye for detail, 
and withal pleasant reading. Without this elimination 
the book too often disgusts to be lovingly perused, and 
the recurrence in book after book of the same crude vol- 
untaries gives token of anything but fertility of mind. 

Channing used to say of Newport that no spot on earth 
had helped to form his character like that beach ; and 
Thoreau is as much Concord woods, with the haunting 
spirit of Emerson ; and Lamb is the Temple, with the 
deep-tongued monologue of Coleridge. Lamb could fuse 
the Coleridgian, and “ E‘ia” is The Friend, humorized. 
Thoreau is Emerson-veneered ; oddity looking like sapi- 
ency, on the very verge of the “ thin partition,” and even 
astride it. Lamb lived in constant dread of lunacy as a 
family taint, and his memorialist has touched delicately 
the pathos of his story. Thoreau never dreamed that he 
was not as sane a man as mird can work in, and succumb- 
ing to his malady, as Lamb resolutely stood aloof from 
his, he wondered at the folly of mankind, and thought 
the ringing in his own ears the outcry of a deluded world. 
We can never have a cherished memorial of such a man, 
because there was nothing of genuine heroism in it—no 
abnegation of self, but an ever present sense of a Sir Oracle 
nature. 

If Thoreau mistook his end when he fancied himself a 
philosopher, Thomas Kibble Hervey made a mistake 
in trying to be a poet, if looks were to be held a criterion. 
I don’t know that others are so eager as I am to go to 
the frontispiece of a book, when it portrays the author's 
countenance. It adds. or detracts more readily than it 
ought to my pleasure in reading the volume. Sometimes 
the portrait prepossesses me in the book’s favor, and I 
cling pertinaciously to the credit of the author after he 
has plead in the printed page as pertinaciously against 
it. When I opened the “blue and gold” issue from 
Ticknor & Fields, a vague sense of Hervey’s merits and 
the sanction of their imprint struck me favorably ; but & 
look at the portrait knocked down my expectations & 
hundred degrees. The expression is gross, the more T& 
pulsive for a trace of sensibility, the throat bullish, the 
cranium inexpansive ; and the poor lyre and wreath un- 
derlying the bust looked ominously broken and crushed 





by an animal nature. Hervey was for some years editor 
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of the London Atheneum, was long versed in the ready 
arts of a practiced man of letters, and passed something 
of the sensuous if not sensual life of a metropolitan bon 
vivant. Such experience of both kinds united to facili- 
tate his pen, give some graphicness to his satire, some 
ease to his verse, and due brilliancy to his polished 
strain of imagery, if not great originality ; and stamped 


- jtg token doubtless upon his physiognomy. The present 


collection is edited by the poet’s widow ; and is prefixed 
by a studied effort at intimating much and saying little, 
in the shape of a “ memoir.” 

It is said that a new feature is soon to be added to the 
Atlantic in the way of an appendix to each number. It 
is calculated there are some 30,000 professional lawyers 
in the country, and the new Law Magazine of Little, 
Brown & Co. counts on securing some ten per cent. of 
this number. Mr. Bartlett’s edition of Major’s Walton 
is about ready for issue. A recent number of the London 
Bookseller shows up Mr. Hain Friswell’s literary theft, in 
his appropriation, without acknowledgment, of Mr. 
Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, in.a compilation profess- 
ing to be his own. 








REVIEWS. 





All books designed for review in Tue Rounp TaBLe must be sent 
to the office. 


WASHINGTON IRVING.* 


\ TE took these volumes in hand, we will candidly 

confess, with some prejudiceand some fear. In 
the first place, what is said of the Spanish labors of 
Irving is so long drawn out in his Life and Letters, 
separated there from its connection with his published 
works, that it makes a tedious pause in the biography ; 
and in the next place, it is always a question whether 
itis best to publish from the writings of a distin- 
guished author after his decease. Unless he is a person 
of marked individuality so as to render his every 
scrap interesting, as in the case of Robertson, or Ar- 
nold, or Charles Lamb, it is best to let the fragments 
slumber undisturbed. The fear is felt specially in 
the case of Irving. Delightful as are all his writings, 
they are dependent upon the peculiar rhythm and 
quiet elegance of his style, the gentle humor and 
pathos of his imagination, for their charm and at- 
tractiveness ; and not upon any marked personality 
which attaches to them. It is the finish and exqui- 
site taste which lends so much beauty and sunny 
grace. Hence his Life and Letters were a disappoint- 
ment. Irving had -little personality, few secrets, few 
vicissitudes. His letters were not so good as his 
other writings. He had expressed himself in his 
works, He was simply a writer of singularly beauti- 
ful prose. All his finished works, therefore, would 
be classic, as they really are; but the papers which 
he threw off as asides would need to be licked into 
shape before we could call them Irving's. 

With this feeling we have read these volumes. 
With all the pleasure at seeing still another volume 
from one who has done more for American literature 
than any other author, we feared lest the charm by 
Which from earliest boyhood we had been held would 
disappear. We gladly say, therefore, that we have 
been disappointed. It is here again the old favorite, 
the old style, the old spell. Fortunately, these 
Spanish Papers received the final touches of his pen, 
and have all the best qualities of his style. The 
editor has done well to publish them. Irving wrote 
them with a hearty affection, and this lent grace to 
his pages, He says: “These old Morisco-Spanish 
subjects have a charm that makes me content to write 
about them at half-price. They have so much that 
ishigh-minded and chivalrous and quaint and pictur- 
esque, and at times half-comic, about them.” They 
Were mostly written in Spain while he was engaged 
in researches for the preparation of his numerous vol- 
Umes on subjects connected with Spanish history, 
and serve to connect ina pleasant way the history 
of Mahomet with the discoveries of Columbus. They 
tell, in the easy form of legendary history, the history 
of the invasion of Spain by the Moors, and the long 
tnd varied history of their occupation and their grad- 
Yal expulsion from the country. Irving has happily 
Caught in them the easy flow of the old chroniclers 
themselves, He gives an essentially Spanish view of 
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the subject. He throws around these legends such a| 
glow of imaginative life that you are carried away to 
Spain, and take sides with the chieftains and fight 
against the infidels. He truly says: “They have 
a high, spicy, oriental flavor, not to be found in any 
other themes that are merely European. In fact, | 
Spain is a country that stands alone in the midst of 
Europe, severed in habits, manners, and modes of 
thinking from all its continental neighbors. It is a 
romantic country, but its romance has none of the 
sentimentality of modern European romance; it is de- 
rived chiefly from the brilliant regions of the East, 
and from the high-minded school of Saracenic chiv- 
alry.” It is this fact, added to the peculiar adaptation 
of Irving’s tastes and style to his subject, which 
makes these papers so unexpectedly interesting. They 
are in his best vein, and we are most heartily glad 
to say so. It gives a rounded fullness to his writings 
that the last should be as good as the best. 

Our readers will go to these volumes for them- 
selves, and this is not the place to give a taste of the 
pure delight which awaits them. We are not sure 
but these legends will seem, even to those who have 
feasted upon all his writings, and who will be hard 
to please, to be superior to anything else, or at least 
equal to the Sketch Book in that indescribable attract- 
iveness which makes Irving a favorite with old and 
young. The Legend of Pelayo will delight even the 
child; that of Don Roderick gives the strongest lights 
and shades; the Chronicle of Fernando the Saint has 
the most local interest; but each and all, as an intro- 
duction to the history of Spain, have a high value. 
They are not the authentic records of sober history, 
though there is nothing given which has not some 
historical foundation ; and perhaps the romance which 
has wedded itself to fact may paint the actors all the 
more to the life. The pious miracles, the religious 
devotion, the bold courage, the high-toned chivalry, 
the sharp and picturesque features of mountain scen- 


Sleepy Hollow and the Conspiracy of the Cocked Hats. 
But nearly everything in his miscellaneous papers is 
a hundred-fold below the Spanish Papers. 

Irving’s hold upon American letters will always be 
strong and his influence will always be pure and high. 
There are few volumes printed in these days in the 
province of general literature which can be placed 
like his without harm in the hands of all classes of read- 
ers, There are few which are so well adapted to nurse 
young minds with the noble ideas and salient truths ot 
history. There are few which can be chosen as models 
by which the young writer can learn how to compose 
good English. Purer English was never written. 
More perfect sentences were never shaped. The sen- 
timents and the style are always in keeping. Thus a 
silent but high influence ever goes forth from his writ- 
ings. Tastes may change, but volumes which are 
such classics in style cannot become obsolete. Even 
the style, were there nothing else, would preserve 
them. 

But with all this, Irving’s field, as indeed the field 
of all genuine excellence must ever be, was narrow. 
He was just a great writer in light literature. A 
thinker, a poet, a historian, a religious, political, or 
argumentative writer, he was not and never could be; 
but in romance, in gentlest humor, in scenic painting, 
in sketching the sharp points of individual character, 
in presenting a subject with all the glow of purest 
imagination and sympathy, and in a finish and purity 
of expression which are seldom equaled, he is supreme. 
We have not another American author who is his 
rival. And we look around in curious search for the 
rising author who shall tread in his footsteps. Where 
is our second Irving? We fear that we are upon an 
age of mediocrity among writers. The tendencies of 
our time are strongly toward mediocrity of thinking; 
and the hurry in which we all live is fatal to the pro- 
duction of such leisurely writings as those of Irving. 
We have enough writers, but we know of none who, 





ery, are all there. It is as if you walked through an 
enchanted land. Something of that cnet: 
which enters into the fictions of Scott and his Tales | 
of a Grandfather is communicated to these pages. Had 
Irving written nothing but these reshapings of old 
chronicles, he would have made himself a classic, 
such grace and simplicity and pure, fresh, high tone 
have they. 


We fear, however, that the desire to make this final 
publication a collection of all his papers has led the 
editor into a mistake. We should be thankful for 
everything which bears the traces of Irving’s finished 
touch, and his wide popularity probably led to the 
publication of much in his biography which most 
readers have always skimmed; but some of these 
papers were not in his vein, as the Spanish Legends | 
were. No power on earth could have made Irving a 
good critic. He had not the cast of mind for it. His 
was a shaping, imaginative, and to some extent cre- 
ative, but not at all an analytic, mind. He had his 
likes and his dislikes, but was too amiable ever to 
state even these. Hence they are among the poorest 
specimens of critical writing that we have ever seen ; 
besides, they are upon subjects whose interest has 
passed away. It was a mistake, we believe, to dis- | 
turb them from their slumber in the secure embrace | 
of old magazines. You would never discover in them | 
the author of the Sketch Book. The same can almost | 
be said, too, of his naval biographies and his sketch of | 
Campbell. He acknowledges them to be a 
of himself, and to be only half done. They have his | 
charming style, to be sure; but that is all. These are 
far better, however, than his critical papers, and more 
in his vein. We should say they had better have been 
forgotten. His brief notices of Allston and Tulma, and 
the memoir of Margaret Davidson, are worthy of a 
better fate. They are Irving. The sympathy of the 
writer isin them. We could not spare them. They 
have the delicacy and pathos and gentleness which 
we all admire. Nor could we do without the Letters 
of Jonathan Oldstyle. Among the earliest, they are 
among the best of his humorous papers. Irving al- 
ways wrote well, and when, as in his humorous writ- 
ings, something of that mellow, gentle, pervasive 
good-nature—you can hardly call it personality—ap- 
pears, you cannot find his equal in modern literature. 
This gives interest to those papers in the present vol- | 











umes taken from the Knickerbocker Magazine, such as 


‘read it as a whole. 


for their special work, have so finely balanced minds 
or such exquisite sensibilities as was possessed by the 
one who alone joined his name inseparably with that 
of the Father of his Country. 
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Doctor Johns: Being a Narrative of Certain Events 
in the Life of an Orthodox Minister of Connecticut. By 
Donald G. Mitchell. New York: Charles Scribner & 
Co. 1866. 2 vols, Pp. 300, 296.—The republication 
of this novel in book form after its appearance 
by installments in a monthly magazine calls for a 
more careful notice than it was possible to give it at 
the time of its completion as a serial. And thename 
of its author, moreover, is so fondly cherished in 
thousands of our American homes that an extended 
novel from his pen—not a short story, nor a senti- 
mental reverie, nor an imaginative sketch—is worthy 
of more attention than a simple criticism based upon 
a perusal of it by monthly installments. Such a book 
as this cannot be correctly judged when it is doled 
out by piecemeals. To estimate it fairly, one must 
We have read it in both ways: 
first as the chapters were issued in The Atlantic Month- 
ly, and afterwards in the beautiful shape in which 
the publishers have now put it. And while a second 
reading may have removed some of the impressions 
left upon our mind after the perusal by fragments, 
our estimation of the story as a whole remains un- 
changed. Asa piece of rhetoric, it is charming, of 
course; for no American writer since the days of 
Washington Irving uses the English language as the 
“Tk Marvel” of a few years since and the “ Far- 
mer of Edgewood” of to-day. For Saxon or classic 
English, according as each may best serve the end 
in view; for vivid portrayal of the finer (not deeper) 
sentiments of cultivated men and women; for keen 
insight into the very heart of hearts of the purest 
of American society ; and for the dexterous manage- 
ment in writing of our mother tongue, including not 
merely the choice of words but their disposition, and 
even the use of punctuation marks as well, there is no 
writer of note in this country to-day who can com- 
pare with Mr. Donald G. Mitchell. 

The book in question is marked by all the excellen- 
ces and most of the faults of this most pleasing writer. 
It abounds in the sentiment which pervaded the 
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Reveries of a Bachelor and Dream Life, and perhaps, | than austerity, it is to be regretted that a writer of | some placid dame who complacently knits and prat- of § 
for this very reason, will not obtain as many admirers | Mr. Mitchell’s standing should have allowed his pen tles on indeterminately until, dozing off, the story The 
as did they. We find in Dr. Johns no sentimental | to cast opprobrium upon the men and the doctrines | stops rather than concludes, for conclusion it has none, user 
young men who are for ever falling sick (mentally, of| which have done so much to make New England | In such a case we listen, or rather abstain from trying stre 
course) over some absent maiden; on the contrary, | what it is. to quench the flow, because the infliction is inevitable Son 
the only two young men in the story who are ac-| The other characters in the book we have not the | and is mildest when least disturbed. But no one of 
corded any prominence are robust young fellows, | space to treat in detail. Reuben Johns and Phil. El- could be expected to invite the ordeal, least of all to in | 
quite too manly to be love-sick, though not too inhu-| derkin are excellently well portrayed, and in their} pay money to be subjected to it ; and from this point mak 
man to be insensible to the attractions of the other sex. | delineation Mr. Mitchell has shown a keen knowledge of view it is incomprehensible that, wer2 the pub. teer 
And the young women who figure in this story of of human nature. As for Miss Johns, she is more true | lishers have no means of forcing the public to read sign 
Dr. Johns are, we are glad to say, no relations to the | to nature than her brother, the “ orthodox minister,” | them, the sketches have found print in these beauti- cent 
females introduced to us in Dream Life and the Rev-| but being a spinster, we will not stop to dispute over ful volumes. The watery sentimentalism and insipid- gly] 
eries. They are made of much better stuff—very much | her. ity of the sketches are thus ina dreary sort of way also 
better. While there is very much in this book that is at- amusing, but nothing can alleviate their stilted and to ( 
The plot of this novel is, in many respects, ingen-| tractive, and its literary merits reflect great credit | tumid style, broken only by a labored affectation of Mil 
ious; yet the reader can hardly close the book with- | upon the author, we hardly think that it will be as|sententiousness. net 
out thinking that the author was at a loss how to popular as his earlier works, At times the story The Metric System. .A Compilation, consisting of F to t 
dispose of the characters and solve the difficulty in| drags, but there the author’s pleasing style saves it} po ots from the Report of the Committee of the Huy | H 
a single chapter composed of short paragraphs de- | from being wearisome. We wish, however, that for of Representatives and the Law of Congress adopting 3 bee 
voted to each, very much like the “ Personals” in a| his own sake no less than for that of the public the the System, and Tables of authorized Weights and 4 orec 
daily newspaper. Those who read novels solely for “ Farmer of Edgewood” would give us a fiction found- Manne: al d, A Translation of a portion of a work long 
the interest awakened by the plot, we suspect, will|ed upon the New England life of to-day. In such a entitled The Leout System of Weights and Measures Har 
grow weary of Dr. Johns before they finish the first | work his exuberant fancy and kindly humor would By M. Lamotte, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincot: 4 Que 
volume. But of all sorts of readers they are the| have freer play than has been allowed them in Dr. Sin Sati teen eeinenll at tate deeek tee wan The 
poorest, because the least appreciative of what is of Johns, while he would strengthen the hold which he system to sei very desirable such a lucid popular orig 
infinitely more importance than a plot. has gained upon the affections of the many thousands description as this little pamphlet affords, The sys. Secc 
The central figure of this book is Adéle Maverick, who ae on honored place in their regard to “Ik tem is simplicity itself, and M. Lamotte’s explana. taty 
and not Dr. Johns, as its name would import. This Marvel” in his varied capacity of dreamer, lecturer, tion of its origin and properties, originally prepared a 
little French girl is one of the most charming charac- wenn. for elementary use in the French schools, is so clear - 
ters to be found in modern English fiction. Frivolous) Daysof Yore. By Sarah Tytler. Vols. I., IJ. Lon-| that a ten minutes’ perusal enables one to master its a 
yet serious, gay yet sober, graceful but not handsome, | don and New York: Alexander Strahan.—The preter-| characteristics. To a nation which, like ours, is fami- oe 
and sprightly. without being pert, she engages the at-| natural disproportion between the ideas and the) liar with the convenience of a decimal currency, it = : 
tention of the reader at her first introduction, and| words of these sketches constitutes a phenomenon | seems that this decimal system of weights and meas- oe 
keeps it until the brief announcement is made that| miraculous to the reader and inconceivable by all| ures should at once commend itself to the exclusion oo 
she is a wife and a mother. And yet she is a stranger. | others. The writer, evidently believing her powers] of the old irrational denominations, which never b 
We may meet in the course of our lives Becky Sharpe | of description to be rare—as indeed they are—maun- | cease to annoy us and to destroy our time and pa- ya | 
and little Nell, and perhaps Di Vernon, but we shall | ders on in a vaguely fanciful manner until, just as one’s | tience after we have once encountered our “tables” m8 
never run across the fascinating Adéle Maverick. She curiosity becomes overwhelming to know whither it|in the primary school. The ease of this system, rege 
may be found in her la belle France, but not in thiscoun- | all tends, he arrives at an abrupt termination and | which cannot for five minutes withstand the applica- a 
try, and least of ail in Connecticut, where the book | nothingelse. There is something wonderful, as every | tion of the meanest comprehension, ought to be sufi- pir 
places her. It is plain that Mr. Mitchell took special | one is aware who has listened to the interchange of | cient to overcome the sluggish conservatism that or- Whi 
pains in his delineation of her, and the success which | reminiscences between his maiden aunts, in the ca-|dinarily in its unreasoning stolidity withstands the “ 
has followed is an ample reward for his efforts. Her) pacity of words to flow endlessly on without apparent | most desirable changes. Its convenience in commer- fowl 
father, too, Frank Maverick, is capitally portrayed. | cause or purpose, and with entire lack of any conse- | cial transactions may be gathered from the statement have 
Such a character as he is represented to be finds not | quent mental impression. Miss Tytler’s capabilities | of the congressional committee, that “of the value’ot tad 
a few counterparts in our metropolitan society of to- | in writing of this order are beyond all praise. Under | our exports and imports in the year ending June 80, whic 
day. Shrewd without being mean, thoughtless but | her flowing pen, an incident which might receive am- | 1860, in all $762,000,000, the amount of near $700; bibl 
not heartless, worldly yet not selfish, proud though | ple justice within the limits of an Atlantic cable dis- | 000,000 was with nations and their dependencies that th | 
not conceited, such an one is Frank Maverick; and | patch stretches to the dimensions of a quarterly re-| have now authorized, or taken the preliminary steps a 
how many like him may be found in our large cities | view article. to authorize, the metric system.” mA 
at the present time! A few years since sucha man} This amazing expansive power could not receive a| The bill which has passed the lower house of Con- pry 
would have been considered an anomaly; but the| better illustration than is afforded by the second of gress will probably pass the Senate, but it seems in- = 
marvelous changes that the war has wrought in our | the sketches, Shadows on the Coast of Fife. The ob-| sufficient. It merely removes the use of the metric j to 1 
social life have brought into existence many just such | ject being to introduce a gentleman in concealment system from the imputation of illegality which the 4 sign 
men as this gay Mr. Maverick. in a cave, the article opens with a minute description | laws of several states now bring upon it, and, not | es 
Dr. Johns, we say frankly, we do not like. This, it | of the material condition of the land at that age and | providing that the metric weights and measures shall : bed 
is plain, the author meant should be the case. But it | a brief historical résumé, a description of the cave, of | become the government standard, leaves it to make inte 
is for another reason that we dislike him. He is con-| the coast on which it was situated, of the surround-| jts own way into the popular favor. That, sooner ot with 
stantly put forward as a type of the New England | ing land and seascape, of the flora, of the gentleman’s later, its adoption, at least in this country, must be- 
clergyman of less than fifty years ago, which is pre-| dress, then of the gentleman himself in the manner | come general, is scarcely to be doubted. Meanwhile, R 
cisely what he is not. Among our Puritan ancestors | following: to whomsoever would familiarize himself with it by 1866 
there may have been now and then a Dr. Johns, but| “No heathen was that man, though he carried his | an amount of reading not exceeding the contents of will 
au som ana ence The religion ofthe Puritan e-|haning ka ini ele eid could unt realy loupe of eolumas of Tax Rovxo Tams, we com |) ot 
Denn when wo viow it acres tvo entra aclentnd| foment reefing? oat an tage] an tle ie work | 
no such monstrous doctrines as Mr. Mitchell would Christendom bends in adoration, gene cg The History of Kiguioarde, from the Harliot TOS ES ae 
have us believe it did. The New England clergymen |, 4 husband he was, and a father. Perhaps doubly, | Re ent Diy. By tanh Lament ant dite may 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, or even sce § anol yaa we dng sigs eon —_— den Hotten. London: John Oamden Hotten, Publisher. reve 
" - ’ unexhausted, fierce, fond heart, with its narrow channels, | 1966 This charming book of five hundred pages M 
of the early portion of the nineteenth century, may | and its few passions,” etc., ete. oy ich i fully 8 ‘ 
have erred on the side of austerity, but they never| After twelve pages of this manner of description, omangrrey . spear d = ” _ “e a ! ect 
urged, as Dr. Johns is made to do, that all natural | the first gleam of light appears in an intimation that — a a ne eae ny po of kA 
emotions should be stifled, no matter what might be | the personage in question was Macduff. A relapse in- poe mapper Bons ~ * on ~ the js 
the emergency to call them forth. If it was the au-|to description ensues for six pages further, when two re toed h a Maio ees heraldic : 7 
thor’s intention to present this character as a veritable | more pages are employed to say that a boat arrived - i ae ¥ es encanta peste) ply ost en: , ns 
type of “ an orthodox minister of Connecticut,” he | with a crew of his partisans, whom he joined. Having rere tome moacineiang 4 poop ea ‘ of a tches. 2 4% 
has sadly failed; if he thought to cast ridicule upon | done so, he intuitively “ divined” that his wife and ey eer eae Vereee Se Soe ‘ 
the clergy by this book, he has wronged some of the | children had been killed by Macbeth, and concluded sane. sheneauiesmenc nies ‘ y ES 
best men that the American church can boast of.| to capsize the boat; yielding this point to the crew’s ae, mee ov the aeekeoet tg yey hyo! don 
Had he anywhere admitted, or even implied, that urgent remonstrances, he assents, with the conclud- en Hes i brat Race pnt gion ad oad house-signs | : 
such ministers as Dr. Johns is designed to represent |ing words of the narrative, to be rowed to land. | were indispensable in city life. As education spread es = wes 
were exceptions rather than the rule, he might be ex-| Twenty-two pages in all are employed in this pet ~_ — A et when, in ee re ( lt 
cusable ; as he has not done this, but has rather thrilling and satisfactory narrative, which is a fair hanseakions hel el eamsaninah at the beginning and © t 
striven to impress upon the reader that this Connecti- | specimen of the quality of the twenty sketches that|end, they were no longer a positive necessit ae 4 ~ 
cut divine typified the orthodox clergy of that state | fill the two volumes. — bars a aa = per awe ety a Vos 
in years ome by, he is most reprehensible. We re- Though her subjects are frequently good and sug- ping Sadler Ay peony pes gs as advertisements of ut 
gard this as a most unfortunate mistake. In times gestive ones, Miss Tytler’s rendering of them resembles | established reputation and business success.” . I 
like these, when the tendency is to laxness rather nothing so much as the monotonous croonings of - 


Considerable space is devoted to a general survey 
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of signboard history, going back to the Orientals, 
The Egyptians and Greeks left no evidence of having 
ysed signboards, but the Romans were quite given to 
street insignia and pictures descriptive of business. 
Some of their signs are represented as no mean works 
of art. In England, as early as 1400, and in France 
in 1500, all innkeepers were compelled by law to 
make known their business by a sign. The seven- 
teenth century was marked by great simplicity in 
signboard art, but at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century a system of symbols and confused _hiecro- 
glyphics became very much in vogue. At this time, 
also, it became quite fashionable for leading painters 
to display their taste and skill upon signs, Thus 
Millais, Correggio, Goujon, Watteau, and Horace Ver- 
net have a number of famous signboards attributed 
to them. 

Historic and commemorative signs have always 
been popular in England. Thus Cromwell was hon- 
ored with unnumbered memoric signboards. Fora 
long time every King’s Head gave a portrait of Bluff 
Harry, and every Queen’s Head that of Elizabeth. 
Queens Anne and Caroline were also thus honored. 
The Royal Oak became a very familiar sign, having 
originated with the remarkable escape of Charles the 
Second at Boscobel. Afterward the names of mili- 
taty heroes and battles were most common to desig- 
Then came the rage for 
classic names, as Shakespeare’s Head, Milton’s Head, 
Pope’s Head, and Lord Byron. King Arthur’s Rounp 
TaBLE is to be seen on various public-houses, ‘ inti- 
mating that even-handed justice will be observed 
within, where all comers are treated alike, and one 
man is as good as another.” 

A very interesting chapter describes heraldic and 
emblematic signs, such as the Crown, Crown and Glove, 
Crown and Sceptre, Crown and Anchor, and Crown and 
Dove, The Crown and Anchor was a famous tavern 
in the Strand where Ds. Johnson often used to “make 
a night of it.” The Green Dragon was one of the 
most frequent emblems used upon signboards. The 
White Hart and the White Boar were also very popu- 
lar. Nearly all the animals and monsters, birds and 
fowls, fishes and insects, flowers, trees, and herbs 
have from time to time been used as symbols upon 
London signboards, all the poetry and mystery of 
which are fully developed in several chapters. Many 
biblical and religious emblems are recorded. Also 
those taken from the saints and martyrs, and from the 
dignities, trades, and professions. The house and the 
table have given birth to not a few odd and whimsical 
designs, as have geography and topography and vari- 
ousarticles of dress, The closing chapters are devoted 
to the humorous and miscellaneous developments of 
signboard art. The scheme of the book does not seem 
to include any reference to other countries than Eng- 
land, and so American readers will find less of especial 
interest than those who are personally acquainted 
with English life and customs. 


Retaliation. New York: Mohun & Ebbs, Publishers. 
1866. Pp. 116.— Ifthe Muses, or any of their friends, 
Will be so troublesome as to make one think that he 
can write, itis only just Retaliation that they should see 
what he has written.” This is the entire preface of a 
finely printed, but utterly worthless, volume of poetry 
entitled as above. We do not know who the author 
may be, and for his or her sake trust it will never be 
revealed. If this is the kind of retaliation that the 
Muses are called upon to suffer for their kindly acts, 
We should think they would refuse aid once and for 
ever to all the poetical fraternity. We wonder that 
such wretched attempts at verse can find their way so 
easily to the shelves of publishers, The appearance 
of the volume is as tasteful as the contents are un- 
Worthy of notice or quotation. 
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D. APPLETON & Co., ~ York. —A Grammatical Analyzer. By 
W. J. Tenney. Pp. V., 227. 
Crospy & AINSWORTH, Boston.—A French Grammar. By Ed- 


ward H. Magill, AM. Pp. 287. 6. 
JaMEs 8. CLAXTON, or —Charity Helstone. By Mrs. 
Carey Brock. Pp. 313 
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Mrs. S. E. Dawes. Pp. 306. 1866, 
Pastoral Reminiscences. By the late Rev. Martin Moore. 
Pp. 84. 1866. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, ns es —Bound to the Wheel. By John 
Saunders. Pp. 213 

Thermopsis : The Hot Weather. By J.C. Pickett. Pp. 8. 
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SKETCHES OF THE PUBLISHERS. 
JOHN F, TROW & CO. 

OHN F. TROW, a native of Andover, Mass., where 
he was born in 1810, is descended from some of 
the earliest and best families of New England. Un- 
til he was ten years old, his life was spent upon his 
father’s farm, and in 1824, at the age of fourteen, he 
commenced his apprenticeship at the printing busi- 
ness with Flagg & Gould, of Andover. Their office, 
known as the “‘ Codman Press” (from the fact of its 


then late Rev. Dr. Codman, of Dorchester, Mass.), was 
noted in those days as doing the best Oriental printing 
in the country, excelling even the Cambridge Press, 


this “ Codman Press” that the first printing and pub- 
lishing was executed for the now great American Tract 
Society, when the present venerable Dr. Halleck 
commenced his editorial labors in the preparation of 
the series of tracts which have found their way not 
only to every corner of our own land, but, it may be 
truly said, to every portion of the known world. 
Here Mr. Trow industriously spent his apprenticeship, 
receiving thirty-five dollars per annum for clothing, 
and board and lodging in the family of his employer, 
Mr. Flagg, who was also his brother-in-law. In ad- 
dition to this he had a “ privilege” of a “stint” of | 
4,000 ems per day, and twenty cents per 1,000 for all 
overwork. In this way the boys of that day were en- 
abled to earn their spending-money and to procure the 
luxuries of dress. By rising early, often at two or three 
o’clock in the morning, a boy could earn by overwork | 
some six dollars per week, which was quite a sum in 
those old-fashioned times. On these terms he served 
out his seven years, mostly engaged on the Oriental 
works published at Andover under the authorship 
and supervision of such literary and theological nota- 
bilities as Stuart, Robinson, Gibbs, Edwards, and 
others. He remained in the same office for a short time 
after his majority, but, receiving a proposition to estab- 
lish a weekly newspaper at Nashua, N. H., he repaired 
to that place, where, during the winter of 1831-32, he 
printed and published The Nashua Herald ; but the 
enterprise not proving satisfactory to him, he return- 
ed to Andover, and, after remaining there for a few 
months, he came to New York city, in the spring of 
1833, under the encouragement, and afterwards under 
the patronage, of the late Jonathan Leavitt. On the 
1st of May, 1833, he commenced business with Mr. 
John T, West, whose issues were among the best ty- 
pographical specimens of that day, under the firm 
style of West & Trow, at No, 144 Fulton Street. This 
partnership, however, only lasted a few years, and in 


year 1840, when he formed a partnership with his 
early friend and patron, under the name of Leavitt & | 
Trow, publishers and booksellers, and John F. Trow | 
& Co., printers, 

This connection lasted until about 1848, during 
which time they published the complete works of the 


the Rev. Prof. John J. Owen, besides many minor 
works. 

After the dissolution of this partnership, Mr. Trow 
continued the business on his own account, and in 
1849 commenced the publication of Wilson's Business | 
Directory, compiled by Mr. H. Wilson. On the death | 
of the late John Dogget, he purchased the type which | 
had been used on Dogget’s City Directory, and com- 
menced (in 1852) the publication of Trow’s New York | 





City Directory, and also Wilson’s Copartnership Diree- 


possessing an outfit of Oriental type, furnished by the | 


from which it had originally emanated. It was from | 


1836 the business devolved upon Mr. Trow, and was | 
continued by him at No. 36 Ann Street until about the | 


elder Jonathan Edwards and the classical series of | 


tory—both compiled by the experienced Mr. Wilson. 
These works have been continued to the present time, 
becoming more and more a necessity to the thousands 
of citizens and merchants of the great metropolis, 
and affording an amount of printed matter equal to 
185 volumes per annum, or, during the whole time ot 
their previous publication, of 2,590 12mo volumes of 
350 pages each. Mr. Trow has also published several 
smaller works, 

As early as 1836, Mr. Trow had imported complete 
fonts of Oriental type from the celebrated Tauch- 
nitz foundery, viz., Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, 
Ethiopian, Coptic, Samaritan, etc., and far surpassing 
in quantity and variety the famous “ Codman Press,” 
or any other establishment in the country. His speci- 
men-book, published in 1855, and a beautiful produc- 
tion of the typographic art, contains specimens of 
these various and elegant fonts, 

Two iron hand-presses—one furnished by Mr. West, 
and upon which he had printed The New York Ob- 
server, and the other by Mr. Trow, with a supply ot 
type correspondingly extensive — constituted the 
printing office with which West & Trow commenced 
business. Soon, however, other hand-presses were 
added; and after Mr. Trow had commenced business 
by himself, he removed from No. 13 John Street to 
| No. 36 Ann, and there introduced the Tufts press, 
worked by mule-power. This press and mule-power 

were soon dispensed with as not satisfactory, and, his 
| business increasing, he was obliged to seek larger 
premises, which were found at No. 114 Nassau Street. 
Here Mr. Trow was the first to introduce into use in 
the city of New York the famous “ improved Adams 
press.” This press proved to be so excellent, and the 
influx of work from one of the largest publishing 
houses of the city (Messrs. D. Appleton & Co.) so 
great, that it became necessary to find still more 
ample and convenient quarters. These were secured 
at Nos, 49, 51, and 53 Ann Street, and where steam- 
| power could be procured. Press after press was rapidly 
| added, until fourteen were in constant use in the es- 
tablidhenant, About the same time (1854-55) Mr. 

| 'Trow adopted the first practical type-setting machines 
| ever used in the world. These machines, of which he 
has four in constant use, have proved a triumphant 
| success, saving largely in the expense of composition. 

| They are of William Mitchell’s patent, and have been 
used in “setting up ” some of the largest publications 
of Messrs. Appleton, G. P. Putnam (on Irving’s works), 
Scribner, and others. 

Stereotyping was introduced as a distinct depart- 
ment of Mr. Trow’s establishment as early as 1840 
and has steadily increased in extent and importance 
until it is now, perhaps, the largest stereotype foundery 
in the city. An electrotyping department has also 
been added to it. 

In 1855, a fire destroyed the premises in which Mr. 
Trow was located, and he removed to No. 379 Broad- 
way; and in 1860 he removed again to his present 
quarters, the ‘“‘ Howard Buildings,” Nos. 46, 48, and 50 
Greene Street. In July, 1865, his son, George W. Trow, 
was admitted as a partner in the concern, He was 
born at Andover, Mass., in 1837; was educated at 
Yale College in the class of 58; was for some time con- 
nected with the U. S. consulate in Paris, and fora 
number of years connected with his father’s business 
before becoming « partner. Trow’s present business 
occupies the double building just mentioned, in 
Greene Street. A fire-proof vault under the sidewalk, 
extending the width of the building, is used for 
| storing stereotype plates ; and one room is devoted to 

ithe storage of paper. On the second floor is the 
| counting-room, the balance of the same floor and the 
| “first being occupied by the bindery. The third floor 
_is occupied by the book and job press-rooms, contain- 
ing seventeen presses, besides hydraulics and screw 








presses for pressing sheets, and a large steam cutting- 
|press. On the fourth floor are stereotype and electro- 
| type founderies. The fifth floor is occupied by the 
| book and job composition rooms, the type-setting 
| machines, reading room, and stereotype “ finishing ” 
room, The number of workmen employed varies from 
one to two hundred—the latter number more espe- 
cially during the printing of the directory. 
| The publication office of the City Directory is at 
No. 52 Greene Street, and isa very quiet place during 
| the greater part of the year; but from about the Ist 
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of February to the ist of July it becomes enddenly | 
transformed into a scene of greatest activity and | 
labor. The compilation of the work is here made | 
under the supervision of Mr. Wilson, who employs | 
. some one hundred and fifty men for the canvass and 
preparation of copy. This occupies the greater part | 
of the month of May, when the printer’s work com- 
mences ; and within twelve or fifteen days the printed 
sheets are passed over to the bindery, whence they 
are delivered to the public. In all these various pro- 
cesses of its preparation the Directory gives employ- 
ment to nearly five hundred different workmen. In 
Dogget’s day the Directory was never issued until 
July ; but during the fifteen years in which it has 
been published by Mr. Trow it has never appeared 
later than the 17th of June, and is, moreover, nearly 
three times the size of Dogget’s. 

To his already extensive and complete establish- 
ment, Mr. Trow has recently added a department for | 
railroad printing—making it a “specialty” of his| 
business. 

It may be added that some years ago Mr. Trow re- 
ceived the appointment of “ University printer” to} 
the University of the city of New York, which was | 
conferred upon him asa deserved compliment and 
recognition of the beautiful and accurate classical | 
and Oriental productions of his press. Indeed, his is 
the only establishment in the city where this peculiar | 
class of work is done; and in the variety and extreme | 
delicacy and elegance of its fonts is unsurpassed by | 
any press in the country. | 











ART. 


ART NOTES. 


THERE lately died, in Paris, an artist named Louis 
Lebreton, well known for many years past as a draughts- 
man and painter of marine subjects, a branch of art in| 
which he greatly excelled. Lebreton was formerly a| 
surgeon in the French navy; but his powers as a 
draughtsman having attracted the notice of the minister 
of marine, he was selected to go with the expedition to 
the South Pole under Dumont d’Urville, in 1837, in the 
capacity of artist. Subsequently he accompanied the 
expedition to Madagascar, in a similar capacity ; but of 
late years he devoted himself chiefly to working on the 
illustrated papers. 

THERE is now on view in the studio of Mr. John Cha- 
pin, at No. 160 Fulton street, Room No. 13, a large and 
very fine imported painting by I. Hamel. This picture, 
which is of the German school, and has but lately ar- 
rived in this country, has for its subject the “Sale of 
Indulgences,” and the scene is laid in the time of the Ref- 
ormation, portraits of some of the leading spirits of that 
movement being included in the composition. The cen- 
ter of the picture is occupied by an ecclesiastic, who, 
somewhat after the manner of an auctioneer, flourishes 
aloft one of the precious documents. At his feet there 
kneels a beautiful girl, robed in bright tissues. The 
crowd gathered around displays a great variety of char- 
acter, all drawn and painted with remarkable vigor. 
There are glimpses in the background of quaint old 
architecture, and the atmospheric effects of daylight 
over the whole scene are rendered with great felicity. 





A VERY valuable collection of ancient drawings has 
lately been added to the Gallery of Florence. Many of 
them were collected at great trouble and expense by the 
Florentine sculptor Santarelli, who has presented them 
to the nation on condition that they are to be placed 
permanently in the Uffizzi Gallery, and this has been 
done. 

THE well-known Italian painter, Ademollo, is engaged 
on pictures of episodes in the late campaign in Lom- 
bardy. Victor Emanuel accorded to this artist the privi- 
lege of accompanying the army during the campaign, 
so that fidelity, at least, may be looked for in the future 
battle-pieces from his pencil. 

Mr. 8. P. AvERy has reopened his art gallery at the 
corner of Broadway and Fourth street. Among the new 
attractions in it are a painting by Vanderlip, and G. H. 
Boughton’s “ Wayside Devotion”—the latter of which 
figured on the walls of the Royal Academy last season, 
and was very highly spoken of by English critics. 

Mr. V. NEHLIG has now in hie studio, at No. 659 Broad- 
way, several genre pictures of great merit—some of them 
finished, and others yet in hand. It will be remembered 
that nearly all the pictures and art bric-a-brac of Mr. 
Nehlig’s studio were destroyed by fire about a year 


| the sun, which has just risen over the horizon, lights up 


the appearance of a museum or armory before the fire, 
have been restored to something like their former ap- 
pearance. Among other pictures now to be seen in this 
studio, is one of the battle of Gettysburg, a spirited 
composition of the same grouping and general treatment 
as the large painting of the same subject lost at the 
time of the fire. 

WE saw, a day or two since, in the studio of Mr. 
Jerome Thompson, in the old Dodworth Hall, a large 
landscape lately finished by that artist. The scene lies 
amid the mountains of Vermont, the point of view being 
from a summit near Mansfield Mountain, the peak of 
which towers up on the left of the composition. Beyond 
the eye is carried over a sea of mountain tops to where 


the distant line of Lake Champlain. The mists, which 
are curling away up the mountain slopes, are rendered 
with excellent atmospheric effect, and the bold rocks of 
the foreground and middle distance are drawn and paint- 
ed with great fidelity to nature. This picture ought to 
be on view in some one of the public galleries, the artist’s 
studio being too limited in space to afford an advantage- 
ous view of it. 

Mr. GEorGE INNES, the landscape painter, is now in 
this city, and is painting, as we are informed, in the 
studio of Mr. G. W. Nicolls, at No. 927 Broadway. 


NEITHER literary nor artistic piracy seems to find favor 
in London. A well-known picture by Sir Edwin Landseer 
is the one called A Piper and a Pair of Nut-Crackers, 
represented by a couple of squirrels and a bull-finch. 
This picture was lately pirated in some way, it appears, 
by a photographer named Bennett and another person, 
ard the delinquents, on the application of Mr. Graves, the 
printseller, who has a copyright on the picture, were 
brought before a magistrate, and mulcted in a penalty, 
with costs, the charges against them being for four sev- 
eral acts of piracy. 

AN alliance for the promotion of art has been entered 
into between the International Society of Fine Arts, lately 
instituted in London, and the Artistic and Literary Circle 
of Brussels. A journal in the interests of this compact 
has been started at the latter city, under the title of The 
International Chronicle of Fine Arts. 








LITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN. 


Messrs. TickNor & FIELDs have recently come into 
the possession of a valuable literary property, in the shape 
of the stereotype plates of The British Poets, heretofore 
published by Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. This collection 
of the singers of England is in some respects the best 
one ever published, but it is not as complete as we could 
wish, nor as accurate as itshould be. It contains, we be- 
lieve, a greater number of poets than any earlier collec- 
tions, yet it omits several which are in the earlier collec- 
tions—as those of Johnson, Anderson, and Chalmers, and 
which, we think, it should contain. The most notable of 
these are Carew, Suckling, Waller, Browne, and the two 
Fletchers. But some of them, it may be argued, are an- 
tiquated, while others are gross and indelicate. None, 
we answer, is 80 antiquated as Skelton, and Wyatt, and 
Surrey, and Spenser, who are here, as they should be; 
and none is so gross as Swift, who is likewise here, and 
with our consent, although we usually keep him out of 
the reach of “ babes and sucklings.” We have never been 
able to exactly understand the principle of selection 
which obtained when this collection was made: why 
Donne and Vaughan, for instance, were admitted, and 
Cowley, Crashaw, Drummond, Southwell, Lovelace, and 
others were rejected. It was certainly not on account of 
the superior merit of the first-named poets, nor because 
they are more readable than the last; for, setting aside 
the question of superiority, about which there may 
be different opinions, we venture to say that nine- 
ty-five out of every hundred readers of modern poetry 
would vote the whole set unmitigated bores. We 
should like to know, also, why the collection does 
not contain the morning star of English poetry—Chau- 
cer? There must be some modern edition of his works 
which is worthy of a place in it ; if not, such an edition 
should be prepared by competent hands, cost what it 
would in the way of time and money. As regards the 
omitted poets we have mentioned, Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields should add, we think, to their new edition, two or 
three of the number who have been reprinted by Mr. 
John Russell Smith, of London, in his Library of Old Au- 
thors. We should like, too, at least a volume of old 
George Withers—say, Philarete and The Shepherds Hunt- 
ing—and, to come nearer our own day, we hope they will 


a much greater than the “ gentle-hearted Charles,” 
Thomas Lovell Beddoes, a magnificent Elizabethan, born 
a couple of centuries too late. Leigh Hunt should come 
in, and Thackeray and Landor; but not such minor 
singers as Miss Procter, and certainly no living poet, 
however popular he may be. For the value of a collection 
of this kind is, or should be, that it contains the com- 
plete works of a writer, which can never be said to be 
the case while he lives, and also that it contains only 
writers whose reputations are established—a happinesg 
which cannot be insured to even the greatest in his life. 
time. We think Tennyson and Browning rare poets, but 
our children may, and possibly will, look upon them less 
favorably. Our fathers thought but little of Shelley, but, 
somehow or other, he is now among the immortals, 
Some additions like those we have suggested, and a care. 
ful revision of the text throughout (such a revision ag 
Professor Lowell or Professor Childs is capable of giving), 
would add largely to this excellent series of “ The British 
Poets.” 


THE stanzas below have caught a reflection from the 
first bright days of the fall: 
AUTUMN. 
No “ melancholy days" are these ! 
Not where the maple changing stands, 
Not in the shade of fluttering oaks, 
Nor in the bands 


Of twisting vines and sturdy shrubs, 

Scarlet and yellow, green and brown, 

Falling, or swinging on their stalks, 
Is Sorrow’'s crown. 


The sparkling fields of dewy grass, 
Wood paths, and roadsides decked with flowers, 
Starred asters, and the golden rod 

Date Autumn's hours. 


The shining banks of snowy clouds, , 

Steadfast in the aerial blue, 

The silent, shimmering, silver sea— 
To Joy are true. 


My spirit in this happy air 
Can thus embrace the ‘‘ dying year," 
And with it wrap me in a shroud 
As bright and clear! 
SEPTEMBER 23, 1866. E. D. B. 8, 


Mr. CHARLES EpwaAnrps, of the New York bar, is en- 
gaged upon a work which will contain the fun, anecdotes, 
traits of character, and touches of eloquence of the chan- 
cellors and judges, and lawyers generally (dead and living), 
of the different bars of the state of New York. He in. 
vites communications on the subject, and would be obliged 
for any materials that might be furnished him. 


A NEW magazine, the name of which is not stated, is 
announced to appear shortly. It is to be edited in Boston, 
rumor says by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mr. J. R. Gil: 
more, and to be published in this city. One of its fea- 
tures, perhaps the chief one, is that all its articles are to 
be anonymous, which will serve to introduce young writers 
to the public and to stimulate curiosity concerning them. 


Dr. J. W. PALMER is the author of this translation 
from the Latin of Francis Xavier: 


I LOVE THEE, LORD! 
“ O Deus, egoamo Te!" 

I love Thee, love Thee, Lord! But not 
Because for loving Thee my lot 

Is endless bliss ; 
Nor yet, that who love not Thy name 
Live, burn—die, burn—in deathless flame ; 

Lord, not for this! 


All of myself, O Crucified, 

Thon in Thyeelf, who, loving, died, 
Hast clasped and bound. 

Thou didst accept the nails, the spear, 

And many a taunt and many a tear, 
Ignobly crowned! 


Thou didst accept the shames and stains, 

The bloody sweat, the throes and pains— 
And all for me! 

E’en death, all thankless and forlorn, 

For me—ah! sinner !—Thou hast borne, 
For me, for me! 


Then wherefore should I love Thee not? 
O lovely Lamb, without a spot! 
Jesu, my Lord! 
Not that in heaven Thon canst me crown, 
Or to Hell’s dungeons hurl me down— 
For no reward, 


But only for Thy love to me, 
I have loved, do love, will love Thee, 
My Christ adored! 
Only because thon art my King, 
Because Thou art my God, I sing— 
I love Thee, Lord! 


FOREIGN. 
WE learn from the Reader that an attempt is being 
made to resuscitate the Oriental Translation Society, 
which has been as good as moribund for the past two oF 








and a half ago, but the walls, which presented somewhat 








include Charles Lamb in their re-issue of the series, and, 


three years. The Oriental Translation Fund was entab- 
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lished in 1828 by a number of Oriental scholars and 























others interested in the literature of the East, and al 
though it was never very flourishing, in spite of the 
royal patronage which it received, it managed to publish 
upwards of seventy different translations in the space of 
thirty-two years, many of them of the highest value to 
Oriental students. Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
through its agency the master-pieces of the Sanskrit, 
Arabic, Persian, and Chinese literatures were brought to 
the notice and within the means of the general reader. 
A complete set of its publications is not often to be met 
with now, outside of the great public libraries. 


Tar Saturday Review is severe upon Mr. Benson J. 
Lossing’s Pictorial History of the Civil War, the first 
yolume of which was published two or three months 
since by Mr. G. W. Childs, of Philadelphia. “It is diffi- 
cult,” it says, “to imagine a history much worse than 
this; more unlike everything that a history should be, in 
tone and temper and accuracy, in breadth of view and 
candor of treatment, in dignity of style and moderation 
of spirit.” ‘‘ Whatever value the book may possess,” it 
continues, “lies in the cotemporary records which are 
quoted or embodied in the narrative, and of which a 
calmer and more thoughtful writer may at some future 
time make better use. Of all the histories of the war we 
have seen—fragmentary or complete, English, Northern, 
or Southern—we have no hesitation in pronouncing this 
the very worst. A writer who can see in the character 
of ‘Parson Brownlow’ nothing but what is worthy of 
praise, passes judgment at once upon his own qualifica- 
tion for the historian’s duty.” : 

THE great success of the younger Dumas’s last novel, 
L’ Affaire Clemenceau, of which a wretched translation 
has been published here, will probably result in a flood of 
similar books in France, since we already hear of new ones 
in the press by Jules Sandeau, the first literary partner 
of George Sand, Octave Feuillet, and Edmond About. 
L’Affaire Clemenceau is the reverse of the medal of 
the Magdalen who drew so many cheap tears from the 
sentimentally-minded in La Dame aux Cameiias. 


Tu illustrated edition of Tennyson’s Elaine, which was 
announced for publication on the 1st of December, will 
not be published, we are assured fat that time, and possi- 
bly not during the present year. Specimens of the illustra- 
tions, which are among the best things ever done by M. 
Doré, may be seen at Messrs. Scribner & Co’s., who are 
likely to be the American publishers of this unique book. 


Mn. JosePpH Karnes has lately published Last Words 
of Eminent Persons, a volume of death-bed utterances 
drawn from a variety of sources, new and old, and mostly 
ateecond hand. The last of Thackeray’s Four Georges 
was not remarkable for courage as death drew near: 


“When confined to his room, and his case had become 
evidently hopeless, he still felt the vital stamina so strong 
in him that he would not believe his own danger ; he 
talked of preparations for the approaching Ascot races, 
which he would attend in person, and showed a confidence 
in his recovery which all around knew to be impossible. 
On the 27th May, 1830, prayers were ordered to be read 
in the churches for the restoration of the king’s health ; 
andthough the work of death was gradually approaching, 
the most contradictory accounts were constantly circulated 
of his real state. At length the awful moment arrived. 
He went to bed without any particular symptom on the 
night of the 25th of June, but at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing he seemed to awaken in great agitation, and called 
for assistance. Sir Wathen Waller, who was in attend- 
ance, came to his bedside, and at his request helped to 
taise him from his bed. He then exclaimed, ‘ Watty, 
what is this? It is death! They have deceived me!’ 
and in that situation, without a struggle, expired.” 


The last years of George the Third were dreary in the 
extreme : 

“The queen, one day,” says Mr. Kaines, “ found the 
afflicted monarch engaged in singing a hymn, and accom- 
panying himself on the harpsichord. After he had con- 
cluded the hymn, he knelt down, prayed for his family 
and the nation, and earnestly supplicated for the complete 
Testoration of his mental powers. He then burst into tears, 

is reason suddenly left him. One morning, hearing 
& bell toll, he asked who was dead. ‘ Please your majesty,’ 
said an attendant, ‘Mrs. 8.’ ‘Mrs.S.,’ rejoined the king ; 
she was a linen-draper, at the corner of Street, and 
rought up her family in the fear of God. She has gone 
to heaven : I hope I shall soon follow her.’ He now be- 
came deaf, imbibed the idea that he was dead, and said, ‘I 
Must have a suit of black, in memory of George IIL, for 
whom I know there is a general mourning.’” 


ALATE number of The Atheneum contains a commu- 
nication from a Mr. G. R. Emerson, who points out the 
Similarity existing between Mr. Tennyson’s Enoch Arden 
and Homeward Bound, a poem by Miss Adelaide Anne 
Procter. The similarity in question has been noticed 
before, we think by ourselves in the first volume of THE 

UND TABLE; it probably arose from their both draw- 
from the same original, which it would be well to 
tup. There is nothing to choose between the two 
Versions, Mr. Tennyson’s being so incomparably superior 





hun 


to Miss Procter’s. While on the subject of literary par. 
allels, we may mention that a later number of the 
journal just named has a communication from a Mr. R. 
Syms in reference to the likeness existing between the 
Laureate’s poem of Dora and the sketch or story of 
Dora Cresswell, in Miss Mitford’s Our Village. After 
examining the idea and handling of each up to a cer- 
tain point, Mr. Syms remarks: “It is impossible that 
the similarity here can be accidental,” which is a safe 
conclusion, considering that Mr. Tennyson in all the 
early editions of his poems distinctly stated that he was 
indebted to Miss Mitford for the story! Mr. Syms must 
try again before he can substantiate the charge of pla- 
giarism against the greatest living English poet. 





PERSONAL. 

AMONG recent deaths we have to record that of the 
Rev. Dr. Francis Lister Hawks, a divine of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, who died at his residence in this city 
on the morning of the 27th of September. Born in New- 
bern, North Carolina, on the 10th of June, 1798, he gradu- 
ated at the University of North Carolina in 1815, after 
which he studied law, and at the age of twenty-one was 
admitted to the bar, where he practiced for several years. 
Elected to the North Carolina Legislature when he was 
twenty-three, he soon changed his profession, and, study- 
ing for the ministry, was ordained in 1827. He officiated 
in New Haven and Philadelphia, and then in New York, 
first as rector of St. Stephen’s Church and afterwards of 
St. Thomas’s Church, where he remained until 1843, when 
he was elected bishop of the diocese of Mississippi—a po- 
sition which he declined. His subsequent clerical career, 
at New Orleans and elsewhere, need not be followed here, 
since it is not as a divine, but as a man of letters, that we 
chronicle his death. In 1837, Dr. Hawks, with the as- 
sistance of Dr. Henry, established The New York Review, 
of which he was for a time the principal contributor. 
The works by which he is best known are Contributions 
to the Ecclesiastical History of the United States, Egypt 
and its Monuments, History of North Carolina, and Ro- 
mance of Biography. 

Dr. HoLMEs, who wrote a poem—or, more strictly 
speaking, a copy of verses—which Assistant-Secretary 
Fox, if that be the official title of the gentleman, read or 
presented to the Emperor of Russia, is making a sensa- 
tion in St. Petersburg, where his verses were published 
as by Oliver Vendel Golms! 


spair in the desert of mind. Mr. Dobell may be all you 
say, but his verse, like himself, is fearfully and wonder- 
fully made. 


Mk. RosertT BucHANaN contributes a London Lyric to 
the last number of The Argosy, the theme of which is the 
influence of a young country maiden in the city. Here is 
his opening stanza: 

“ Bell from the North has journeyed hither, 
She brings the scent of heather with her, 
To show in what sweet glens she grew; 
Where’er she trips, in any weather, 
She steps as if she trod on heather, 
And leaves a sense like dropping dew.” 

DEAN ALFoRD will commence a series of papers in the 
new volume of The Sunday Magazine, under the title of 
How to Study the New Testament. 


Mr. SEPT:MUS TENNYSON, a brother of the Laureate, 
died on the 7th of September at Cheltenham. Like other 
members of his family, he wrote poetry, or verse. “We 
know,” says the Reader, “he had written much, but, 
with the exception of two or three sonnets contributed 
by him to the clever ‘revived’ Literary Gazette, which 
perished after eight or nine numbers, and two or three 
pieces in amateur publications, we are not acquainted 
with anything he has printed. He was a gentle, trust- 
ing, lovable man, and all who knew him knew his great 
worth, and will lament his loss.” 


Mr. CHARLES MACLAREN, formerly editor and proprie- 
tor of the Scotsman, died recently at his residence, More- 
land Cottage, Grange. The work by which he was best 
known was A Treatise on the Topography of Troy, pub- 
lished in 1822, and re-issued, with illustrations, some 
twenty years later, during which time he visited the lo- 
cality, under the title of The Plains of Troy Described. 
He was also the author of the Geology of Fife and the 
Lothians, and of numerous articles in the Hncyclopedia 
Britannica and Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 

M. JuLEs JANIN, the fewilletonist, has recently pub- 
lished a new novel, entitled Le Talisman. 

M. DE CARNE, member of the French Academy, is 
writing a history of Brittany. 

M. PREVOST-PARADOL is about to publish a treatise on 
Democracy and Liberty. It is political, of course. 

M. VicToRIEN SARDoU has written a new play, en- 
titled Nos Bons Villageois, which is soon to be produced 
at the Gymnase. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








Mason W. T. Tompson, author of Major Jones's 
Courtship, has become one of the editors of The Savannah | 
News and Herald. 


Mr. WILLIAM GILMORE Sirus, of South Carolina, is in 
this city, correcting the proofs of his collection of Southern 
War Poems, which will soon be published by Mr. C. B. 
Richardson. 

Mr. JoHn R. THompson, formerly the editor of The 
Southern Literary Messenger, and more recently a man 
of letters in London, is about to return to this country, 
after an absence of several years. 

Mr. BAYARD TAYLOR contemplates lecturing again, we 
hear, during a portion of the fall and winter. 

THE Emperor Napoleon will, it is said, commence the 
Life of Charlemagne on the completion of his Life of 
Cesar. 

Mr. WILKIE CoLiins, who is reported to be threatened 
with consumption, is traveling in the South of Europe 
for his health. 

Miss ANNIE THomAs, the novelist, is a fortunate 
woman, if we may judge by the title of her latest book, 
Married at Last. 

Mr. EpMunD YATES at the last accounts was at Brae- 





mar, the seat of the Earl of Fife. His new novel, Black 





Sheep, promises to be widely read in this country, the 
New York Albion and Hvery Saturday reprinting it in 
installments. 

Mr. THomas CARLYLE is running the gauntlet of the 
press in England and this country, on account of his re- 
cent letter in which he defends Governor Eyre, of 
Jamaica. 

M. DENTU is said to have paid one hundred thousand 
dollars for the privilege of publishing the Exhibition 
Catalogue. 

Mr. ALEXANDER SMITH, who seems to have abandoned 
verse for prose, enlightens the readers of The Argosy, in 
the September number of that magazine, as to the merits 
of his friend Mr. Sydney Dobell, whose genius, he says, 
is of an ascetic and fakir kind, and who stands apart 
from his fellows, wrapt up in the mantle of his own 
thoughts. What was it, Mr. Smith, that Orator Phillips 
said of Napoleon? Something about his being the scep- 





tered hermit of his own originality, and a pyramid of de- 


Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS announce A History of 
the Great Rebellion : Its Rise, Progress, and Failure, by 
John Minor Botts; An American Family in Germany, 
by J. Ross Browne ; Recollections of Distinguished Gen- 
erals, by G. A. Franck; the second part of Principia 
Latina, by Dr. William Smith ; The Race for Wealth, by 
Mrs. J. H. Riddell ; and Black Sheep, by Edmund Yates. 

MEssrks. CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co. will soon publish 
A Course of English Literature, by James Hannay. . 

MEssrs. SHELDON & Co. have in the press Morning by 
Morning ; or, Daily Bible Readings, by the Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon, and an illustrated book for the holidays by 
Marion Harland. 

Messrs. T. J. HUNTINGTON & Co. have in preparation 
The Psalm King: A Collection of Sacred and Singing. 
School Music, consisting of Tunes and Anthems for Public 
and Private Worship, with a Variety of Glee Choruses 
Sor Schools and Social Worship, by T. E. Perkins; and 
The Book of Common Praise, by the Rev. W. Staunton, 
D.D. , 

Messrs. LEYPOLDT & Hout will at once publish an edi- 
tion, in cloth, of Who Breaks—Pays. 


Mr. W. J. WIDDLETON will shortly publish Milman’s 
Church History ; Edgar A. Poe’s Poems, Library Edition, 
with Iustrations ; The Elements of Heraldry : contain- 
ing an Explanation of the Principles of the Science and a 
Glossary of the Technical Terms employed, with an Essay 
upon the Use of Coat Armor in the United States ; and 
the fourth revised edition of Alger's Future Life. 

Mr. LAWRENCE KEHOE has nearly ready a new volume 
of sermons by the Paulist Fathers, being the fifth of the 
series of Paulist Sermons. The new volume will contain 
several unpublished sermons by the late Father Baker. 

Mr. A. D. F. RANDOLPH announces Scott’s Half-Hour 
Lectures on Art, revised and edited by Clarence Cook ; 
The Seven Great Hymns of the Medieval Church, new and 
revised edition; The Shadow of the Rock, and other Re- 
ligious Poems, selected from Various Authors ; Marjie’s 
Matches, a New Juvenile; and A Handbook of Illumi- 
nation, by Alice Donlevy. 

Messrs. HurD & Houeuton have in press for imme- 





diate publication an American edition of Dr. William 
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Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, under the editorship of 
Professor H. B. Hackett, D.D., assisted by many eminent 
scholars. The appendix will be incorporated into the 
body of the work, the references verified, errors corrected, 
and numerous articles and engravings added, etc., etc. 

Messrs. TICKNOR & FIELDs are to publish hereafter 
the works of Mr. James Parton, including his biogra- 
phies of Franklin, Jackson, Butler, and Burr, and his 
compilation of Humorous Poetry. 

MEssrs. Triton & Co. will soon publish A Treatise on 
Hardy and Tender Bulbs and Tubers, by Edward Rand 
Sprague, Jr., with illustrations by Hammatt Billings. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


To THE Eprror or THE RounD TABLE: 

Deak Sir: Though not a lineal descendant of CEdipus, 
as I am aware of, I think I have solved the charade of 
Praed, as quoted by your correspondent “T.” in the 
Notes and Queries of September 8 : 


** He who can make my first* to roll 
When not a breath is blowing, 
May very slightly turn my whole,t 
To set a mountain going. 


** He who can turn Lecona’s will 
When she’s inclined for roving (or loving), 
May turn my whole more slightly still, 
To cure the moon of moving.” 


This solution can be reconciled with the last stanza 
upon the well-known theory of the sympathy said to exist 
between the ocean and the moon. Some one may, how- 
ever, be able to give a better one. 

I copy from a rare collection of gems published in Lon- 
don in 1848 another of Praed’s charade-poems, which 
some (Edipus will doubtless solve. I succeeded, to my 
own satisfaction at least, but after considerable studying : 


“I graced Don Pedro's revelry, 

All dressed in fire and feather, 

When loveliness and chivalry 
Had met to feast together: 

He flung the slave who moved the lid 
A purse of maravedis ; 

And this that gallant Spaniard did 
For me and for the ladies. 


** He vowed a vow, that noble knight, 
Before he went to table, 
To make his only sport the fight, 
His only couch the stable, 

Till he had dragged, as he was bid, 
Five score of Turks to Cadiz; 
And this that gallant Spaniard did 

For me and for the ladies. 


“To ride through mountains where my first 
A banquet would be reckoned— 
Through deserts where, to quench their thirst, 
Men vainly turn my second ; 
To leave the gates of fair Madrid— 
To dare the gates of Hades ; 
And this that gallant Spaniard did 
For me and for the ladies.” 
Many E. NEALyY. 


To THE EpiToR oF THE RounD TABLE: 

Dear Sm: In your issue of September 22 your corre- 
spondent “ W. W.J.” wishes to know what is the origin 
of the phrase “ Deus ex machina.” It is an expression 
borrowed from the ancient theater. In conformity with 


the belief of the Greeks, their dramatists, instead of 


bringing about the denouement of their plays by ordinary 
means, often had recourse to a much more expeditious 
mode—namely, by the direct intervention of a god, who 
descended (in the fiesh) in a machine to the stage, and 
speedily straightened out any “‘little difficulties” that 
existed in the play, many of which difficulties could not 
very well have been settled without help from heaven. 
Examples of the “ Deus ex machina” may be found in 
nearly all the Greek tragedians, and particularly in 
Sophocles. In the old English comedies, the rich old uncle, 
who comes back from India with a large fortune and the 
liver complaint, and rescues the young couple just in the 
nick of time, answers exactly the same purpose that Ju- 
piter did in the older plays. 
Now, can you, or any of your correspondents, give me 

the real solution of Praed’s charade— 
“Sir Hilary charged at Agincourt "’? 


Yours truly, C. A. C. 
Fort WAsHINGTON, September 20, 1866. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE RouND TABLE: 


DEAR Sr: Mr. Moon wishes us to mark the two dis- 
tinct uses which tenor has in English by a difference of 
spelling. Asa correspondent in your paper of the 22d 
inst. thinks himself a little in the fog on this point, let us 
begin at the beginning and go over the matter step by 
step, even at the risk of repeating what is well known. 

The word tenor comes from the Latin tenor, in which 
lan e it has two distinct meanings, being expressed 
without any change in the spelling. In Italian the word 
is spelt tenére, which form it retains in all its uses. In 
French we have teneur to denote continuity of state, and 
ténor as a term in music. Our course in English, then, is 
clear. If we follow the rule that Dean Alford favors—in 
brief, that those words which have ewr final in French 
should be spelt with owr final in English—then Mr. 
Moon’s distinction between tenor and tenour must be ob- 
served. If we discard that rule, then tenor obeys the 





same law that is settling the orthography of honor, favor, 


and the rest. This doctrine being admitted, Mr. Moon’s 
rule must be set aside as arbitrary and needless. Neither 
dictionaries nor authors will sustain him in his endeavor 
to establish it, as can be shown by examples, if necessary. 
As against Worcester, however, he is perfectly right in his 
quotation from Gray’s elegy. Zenour is Gray’s spelling 
of the word, and a manuscript variation of the passage 
cited helps to show it: 


“ But throngh the cool sequester‘d vale of life 
Pursue the silent tenour of thy doom.” 


The most singular reason I have ever seen for preferring 
our final to or final in honor, favor, etc., is one contained 
in some rules for spelling laid down by a certain Dr. 
Jones, who flourished more than a hundred and fifty 
years ago. His maxims are, first, “that all words were 
originally written as spelt.” His next is, “ that all terms 
which have since altered their sound (the origin of the 
difficulty of spelling) did it for ease and pleasure.” 
Hence it follows “that all words that can be sounded 
several ways must be written according to the hardest, 
harshest, longest, and most unusual sound.” “ Therefore 
if you say agen and again, it must be written again, be- 
cause it sounds more letters. The same must be said of 
favor and favour.” This reason for spelling favour 
rather than favor may be fairly set against the dean’s. 


H. 8. D. 
SEPTEMBER 24, 1866. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE RounpD TABLE: 
the press a little poem commencing thus: 


color, 


duller ?” 


author? Respectfully, McK. 


To THE EprToR oF THE RouND TABLE: 


the inclosed lines, and who is its author? 


‘* Who placed in heaven's blue vault of night 
A diadem of starry light, 
And bade the ruby’s breast receive 
The ruddy tint of sunbit eve.” 


Also : 


‘* Where no sound was ever heard 
But the ocean’s hollow roar, 
As it breaks in foamy mountains 
Along the rugged shore.” 


And oblige, yours respectfully, 


“OuR MUTUAL FRIEND.” 
BALTmmorE, Mp., September 20, 1866. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE ROUND TABLE: 


Dear Srr: I am in search of a poem in which the fol 
lowing lines occur : 


* Arouse to some work of high and holy love; 
Let something noble contemplate thy mind, 
Become thy study, pastime, rest, and food, 
And kindle in thy heart a flame refined. 


“Do something, do it soon, with all thy might, 

And thou an angel’s happiness shall know. 

The good begun by thee shall onward flow 

In many branching stream, and wider grow. 
fleeting hours 
Shall deck thy grave with amaranthine flowers, 
And yield thee fruit in heaven’s immortal bowers.” 





the poem, I shall esteem it as a favor. 
Respectfully yours, 
NeEwakk, N.J., September 25, 1866. 


H. F. OsBorNeE. 


correspondent would not be likely to find them outside of 
spelling-books and country almanacs. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RounD TABLE: 


Dear Sir: In your issue of this date a correspondent 
refers to The Land we Love for the authorship of The 
Long Ago. That periodical copied it from The Watchman, 
of this city, whose editor, Dr. Deems, had attributed it to 
Philo Henderson. Subsequently a correspondent of The 
Watchman claimed it for Mr. Henry J. Howard, of Balti- 
more, and The Watchman of this date has a letter from a 
correspondent who says that he found it in The Newark 
Advertiser in the spring of 1859, and that the author un- 
doubtedly is B. F. Taylor. 8S. 

New York, Sept. 15, 1866. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Dear Sir: It is time, I should think, that the doubt 
and mystery enveloping those words in our language that 
glory in orthographical alternatives should be removed 
and an invariable standard erected. A correspondent in 
THE RouND TABLE for September 22 very justly laments 
the unhappy lot of these vocables, and calls into question 
a criticism of Mr. Moon, which forms a part of that gen- 
tleman’s satirical reccrd against Dean Alford’s Queen’s 
English. 

The correspondent states that Mr. Moon tries to estab- 
lish a distinction between the two words tenor and tenour, 
attaching one meaning to the former, another to the lat- 
ter, the insertion or omission of the letter “ u” being the 
mark of distinction. 





* Ocean. + Ocean-tides. 


Dear Sir: Some time ago there went the rounds of 
“September strews the woodlands over with many a brilliant 


The woods are brighter than before, then why should hearts be 


Who can give the whole of the poem and the name of the 


DeEaR Sir: Will yourself or some of your enlightened 
readers inform me where I may find the poem containing 


I found it in a spelling-book about twenty years ago. 
The author was said to be the New England Poet. If 
you can give his real name, or tell me where I can find 


We are not familiar with the works of the New Eng- 
land Poet, whoever he may have been, but if we may 
judge by the specimens just quoted, we should say our | — 


Moon mentioned it. And who is Mr. Moon? Must we 
poor plodding students bow, in a spirit of Oriental idol. 
atry, to everything a learned man says or does, because 
forsooth, he has been kind enough to enter the lists with 
a dean wise in his own conceit and valiantly unhorse 
him? Just and deserving as are many of Mr. Moon’s 
criticisms of the Queen’s Hnglish, surely this one in re. 
gard to the words tenor and tenour is, on the other hand 
extremely foolish and imbecile. i 
Mr. Moon cites Dr. Nugent as his authority, and to 
prove beyond a doubt his own correctness he quotes from 
Gray's Hlegy the lines 


* Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless ¢enour of their way.” 


But he should have gone farther and searched deeper, 
and he would have discovered something else of far more 
consequence and would have been impressed with the 
wholesome advice of Pope in his verses about a certain 
“ Pierian spring.” Gray does not spell tenor with a “yu” 
because it is a different word and means a “‘ continuity of 
state,” but for the very reason he would give if he had 
been asked why he spelt honor with a “u” in the line 


“*Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust,” 


which is also taken from the Elegy. He would give the 
same reason had you asked him why he spelt color with 
a “u” in the line 

* Each dream, in fancy’s airy colouring wrought,” 


which occurs in his Stanzas to Mr. Bentley. 

There are many other lines I could quote from the 
same author, all proving beyond a doubt that he used the 
letter “u” in his orthography because it was the usagg 
of the time in which he lived. His orthography was uni- 
form, and to this fact can be attributed the accuracy and 
neatness that adorned all he ever wrote and published, 
If you find any of Gray’s cotemporaries using one mode 
of orthography in one sentence and a different mode in an. 
other, it is a pretty sure indication of bad taste or care. 
lessness. The mode of spelling such words as honor, 
favor, color, etc., with a “u” was prevalent and had be. 
come an established usage during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; but the tendency of the present 
age is to introduce the simplifying process, by omitting 
the “u” whenever and wherever it can be done without 
obliterating the means by which we could trace the deri- 
vation and history of words. I think this is a wise 
course ; but it requires a delicate and skillful hand to do 
it, and not every literary charlatan should be permitted 
to make inroads on our language just to suit his own 
taste or convenience. 

For additional matter on this subject, I would kindly 
refer your readers to TE RouND TABLE for August 25, 
where, under the Personal, they will find something that 
may enlighten them, and probably prove more satisfac- 
tory than what I have written. G. 8. H. 


To THE EpiroR oF THE ROUND TABLE : 

Dear Sir: It is nothing to the discredit of the witty 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table that he should have bor. 
- | rowed the title of one of his best humorous pieces from 
an English magazine, but perhaps the fact is worth 
noting. I find in Blackwood (October, 1824) a clever 


m called 
_ “The Magic Lay 


Of the One-horse Shay.” 


It was written by John Hughes, A.M. I will subjoin 
one stanza : 


**Now Nobbs, it must be told, was rather fat and old; 
His color, it was white, and it had been gray: 

He was round as a pot, and when soundly whipt would trot— 
Full five miles an hour in the one-horse shay.” 


Hughes’s “ One-horse Shay ” belonged to an alderman ; 


Holmes’s, to a deacon. Yours, etc., M. 
New York, September 26, 1366. 


To THE EpiToR oF THE RouND TABLE: 

DEAR Sir: Will you, or some one of your correspond- 
ents have the kindness to inform me of the origin of 
where I may find the expression “ Pelion upon Ossa,” and 
from what it is derived? I have often seen it used, but 
have been unable to trace it to its origin. CECILIA. 




















Of course, nobody ever heard of this difference till Mr. 
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INTERESTING TO LADIES. 





Tue following extracts are from the testimony, taken under 
oath, in a recent case pending before the United States Patent 
Office, upon the actual merits of the Grover & Bakrr Szwine 
Macstnz, and its relative merits as compared with other ma- 


chines: 
Mrs. Dr. McCready says: 


“J have used for nine years a GRoveR & BAKER MACHINE, and 
upon it I have done all kinds of family sewing for the house, for 
my children and husband, besides a great deal of fancy work, as 
braiding, quilting, and embroidering. During all that time my 
machine has never needed repair, except when I had the tension 
altered, and it is as good now as it was the first day I bought it. 

“J am acquainted with the work of all the principal machines, 
includ! heeler & Wilson's, Finkle & Lyon’s, Willcox & 
Gibbs's, Ladd & Webster's, the Florence machines, and Sloat’s 
machines, besides a number of the ten-dollar ones; and I prefer 
the Grover & Baker to them all, because I consider the stitch 
more elastic. I have work now in the house which was done nine 

ears ago, which is still good ; and I have never found any of my 
riends who have used the other machines able to say the same 
thing. ” 


Mrs. Dr. Whiting gives the following reasons for the superiority 
of the Grover & Baker machines over all others: 


“The elasticity of the stitch, and ripping when it is required ; 
and also the stitch fastening itself, as you leave off; and also the 
machine may be used for embroidering purposes; and therein 
consists the superiority over other machines. 

“The stitch will not break when stretched, as the others do, 

nd neither does it draw the work. 

“] find this stitch will wear as long as the garments do—out- 
wear the garments, in fact. 

“Ican use it from the thickest woolen cloth to Nainsook mus- 

in.” 


Mrs. Alice B. Whipple, wife of Rev. Mr. Whipple, Secretary of 
the American Missionary Association, testifies : 


Q. As the reeult of your observation and experience, what 
machine do you think best as a general family instrument? 

A. The Grover & Baker, decidedly. 

Q. State the reasons, such of them as occur to you for this opin- 
jon. 

A. I think the stitch is a stronger stitch than that of any other 
machine I have seen used, and it seems to me much more simple 
in ite management than other machines; one great advantage is 
the ease with which the seam is ripped when necessary to do s0; 
and I think that the work, by an experienced person, on a Grover 
&Baker machine is better than the work of such person on any 
other machine; it requires more skill to work other machines 
than the Grover & Baker. 


Mrs. General Buell eays she prefers the Grover & Baker machine 
over all others 


“On account of its durability of work, elasticity of stitch, and 
the strength of stitch. It never rips. 

“Itis preferred over all others ; itis very easy in its movements, 
and very easily adjusted, and very simple in its construction. 

“We can accomplish more in one week by this sewing machine 
than we can in one month by hand sewing.” 


Mrs, Dr. Watts says: 


“Thave had several years’ experience witha Grover & Baker 
machine, which has given me great satisfaction. Its chief merit 
ig that it makes a strong elastic stitch; it is very easily kept in 
order, and worked without much fatigue, which I think is a very 
great recommendation. I am not very familiar with any other 
machine, except a Wheeler and Wilson which I have had. I 
think the Grover & Baker machine is more easily managed, and 
ia leas liable to get out of order. 

“Iprefer the Grover & Baker, decidedly.” 


Mrs. A. B. Spooner says: 


“T answer conscientiously, I believe it to be the best, all 
~~ considered, of any that I have known. 

“In the first place, it is very simple and easily learned; the 
sewing from the ordinary spools is a great advantage ; the stitch 
is entirely reliable. 1t does ornamental work beautifully, and 
theembroidery etitch. It is not liable to get out of order. It 
operates very easily. I suppose I can sum itall up by saying it 
isa ory machine. 

“T have had occasion to compare the work with that of other 
machines. The result was always favorable to the Grover & 
Baker machine,” 


Mrs. Dr. Andrews testifies : 


“I prefer it to all other machines I have known enythion chen, 
for the ease and simplicity with which it operates and is man- 
aged; for the perfect elasticity of the stitch; the ease with 
waich the work can be ripped, if desired, and still retain its 
strength when ‘the thread is cut or accidentally broken ; its adap- 
tation to different kinds of work, from fiue to coarse, without 

of needle or tension.” 


Mrs, Maria J. Keane, of the house of Natalie Tilman & Co., 
says: 


“Our customers all prefer the Grover & Baker machine, for 
durability and beauty of stitch.” 


Mrs. Jennie C. Croly ("Jennie June”) says: 


“I prefer it to any machine. I like the Grover & Baker machine 
in the first ‘place because, if I had any other, I should atill want 
&Grover & Baker; and having a Grover & Baker, it answers the 

urpose of all the rest. It does a ro variety of work, and it 

8 easier to learn than any other. like the stitch because of its 
beauty and strength, and because, although it can be taken out, 
it don’t rip, not even by cutting every other stitch.” 





The foregoing testimony establishes beyond question— 


First. The great simplicity and ease of management of the 
Grover & Baker machines. 


Second. That they are not liable to get out of repair. 


Third. That a greater variety of work can be done with them 
than with other machines. 
Fourth. That the elasticity of the stitch causes the work to 


last longer, look neater, and wear better than work done on 
Other machines, 


Fifth. That the facility with which any part of a seam can be 
Temoved when desired is a great advantage. 

Sixth. That the seam will retain its strength even when cut or 
broken at intervals, 

Seventh. That, besides doing all varieties of work done by 
Other sewing machines, these machines execute beautiful em- 
broidery, 
one one hundred other witnesses in the case above referred to 

tified to the superiority of the Grover & Baker machines in 
the points named in substantially the same language, and thou- 





sands of letters have been received from all parts of the world 
stating the same facts. We subjoin two as specimens: 


Ten Cents Expense in Nine Years! 


Wasurnerton, April 28, 1866. 
Messrs. Grover & Baker : 

GENTLEMEN: I have long thought that, in justice to the excel- 
lence of your ‘‘ Sewing Machine,” it was my duty to inform you 
that Ning Years since I purchased one from your agent in this 
city, and that I have had it in constant use since that time, and 
during the entire period, the expense, aside from a few needles, 
has been TEN cENTs to keep it in perfect repair. 

I give the above as evidence of the superiority of your machines 
over others, because I have used those made by other parties, but 
with little satisfaction, M. E. Witson. 


INDUSTRIAL CLASSES FOR THE BLIND, 
6500 New Oxrorp STREET, London, 
August 11, 1866. 

I have much pleasure in informing you of the success which 
has attended our efforts to teach blind females to use your sew- 
ing machines. 

The women belonging to our sewing machine class are able to 
execute stitching, hemming, and tucking with the greatest of ease 
by your machine, and we cannot speak too highly of its adapta- 
tion to the use of the blind, and which is attributable especially 
to the simplicity of its construction, the regularity of the tension, 
and the saving of time occupied with other machines in filling of 
spools and fastening of ends, the last-named advantage being of 
great importance to the blind. 

Indeed, it is not too much to say that your machine possesses 
advantages for the blind which we have not found in any of those 
by five other manufacturers which we have tried, and which has 
led us to set aside NINE Other machines and to adopt yours exclu- 
sively. Your obedient servant, 

K. Moore, Secretary. 
To Messrs. Toe Grover & Baker SEWING MacHINE Com- 
PANY. 





NORTH AMERICA: 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Presents more favorable terms for Insurance than any other 
Company in the United States. 


ALL ouR LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ARE Non- 
FORFEITING. 


THIRTY DAYS OF GRACE ALLOWED ON ANY RENEWAL 
PAYMENT, AND THE INSURANCE CONTINUED 
DURING THAT TIME. 


No Restriction on Travel in the United States or any part of North 
America north of the southern Cape of Florida, or in Europe, 
at any season of the year. 





NO EXTRA CHARGE IN CONSEQUENCE OF CHANGE OF 
EMPLOYMENT AFTER THE POLICY IS ISSUED. 


In addition to the security heretofore offered, we call particular 
attention to the following: 

By a recent act of the Legislature of the State of New York, the 
Company is authorized to make special deposits with the Super- 
intendent of the Insurance Department, and receive therefor 
Registered Policies, bearing the seal of the department, and a 
certificate that the policy is secured by pledge of public stocks 
under a special trust, created by an act of the Legislature in 
favor of the ‘‘NortH America Lirz INSURANCE CoMPANY"’ ex- 
clusively. This makes every Registered Policy as secure to the 
holder as a National Bank Note or a United States Bond. 


DIVIDEND, JAN. 1, 1866, 4§ PER CENT. 


OFFICERS: 


T. T. Merwin, Vice-President. N.D. Morcan, President. 

I. J. Merritt, Actuary. J. W. MERRILL, Secretary. 

J. H. Henry, M.D., Medical Zx- C. N. Morean, Assistant Secre- 
aminer, tary. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH: 
Netson F. Evans, General Agent, 434 Walnut Street. 


BOSTON BRANCH: 
No. 5 Trave ers’ Bui_pine, 20 State Street. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
45 WALL STREET. 





Avaeust 1, 1866. 


a ee rer $400,000 
SURPLUB Ova’. 6S 100,000 00 
ASSETS, over. . © + © «© «© «© « $500,000 00 


Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the ‘* Underwriters’ Agency.” 
Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
1. Remsen Lane,' Secretary. 





GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
175 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL,. . ae 


a $500,000 00 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1866, o © © « « «+ 205,989 88 
TOTAL ASSETS, o © « « & ‘+ “QUasee-es 


M. HILGER, Pres. . 
RUD. GARRIGUE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary: 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 


oe 


INCORPORATED 1819. 





—_— 
PAID UP CAPITAL, «ao «ge * he $2,250,000 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1866, ° 4,067,455 
LIABILITIES, a oh 244,391 48 


LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,894 71. 


T. A. ALEXANDER, President. 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary. 

E. J. Bassett, Traveling Agent. 

A. A. WiLL1aMs, General Agent, Worcester, Mass. 





NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. 
Jas. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 








CasH DIVIDENDS IN FirTeEN YEARS, 253 PER CENT. 





Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments. 


P. NOTMAN, Sec’y. JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres’t. 





The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON. 
HOLE MACHINE. 


6% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 








Received the Highest Premium—Gotp Mepar—at the late Exhi- 
bition of the American Institute. 





THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH—They never lose a stitch 


or snarl—the tension is self-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 
THE ONLY MACHINE having the 


REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 


which énables the operator to have the work ran either from right 
to left or left to right ; it securely fastens the seam at any desired 
place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its 
simplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. 

This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distinct 
stitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. 

The attention and examination of buyers is especially called to 
the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine. 





FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Salesroom and Warehouse, 505 Broadway. 


WHITE LEAD. 





THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 
OIL COMPANY, 
of New York, Mannfacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oil, 
Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, etc, 
Also Linseed Oil, Raw, Boiled, and Refined. 
For sale by druggists and dealers generally, and by 


ROBERT COLGATE & CO., 
General Agents, 287 Pearl Street, New York. 
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THE AMERICAN LAW REVIEW. 
Vou. I. No. 1. 


This Quarterly Periodical will be adapted to the wants of the 
Legal Profession in the United States. 

It is not intended to limit its scope to any special department 
of Law; but among the matters contained in it will be— 

Discussions on Law Reform, and on the merits of changes pro- 
posed and effected in American jurisprudence. 

Articles on the legal aspect of political and international ques- 
tions, especially such as arise from the late rebellion. 

Leading American or English cases, with notes. 

Historical and biographical notices, and accounts of celebrated 
trials. 

Occasional articles from English and Continental legal periodi- 
cals. 

Important decisions, especially of the United States Circuit 
and District Courts, and particularly such as are not reported in 
any regular volumes, or only reported at long intervals. 

A Digest of all the cases decided in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

A Digest of all cases in the English Reports which possess in- 
terest and importance on this side of the Atlantic. This will 
form an important part of the Review ; and, to render it complete, 
the first number contains cases from all these Reports since the 
beginning of the year 1866, when the present system of consoli- 
dated Reports was established. 

All books on legal or kindred topics, sent to the Editors, will 





be properly noticed; works of great merit or pretension will be 
carefully reviewed by members of the profession specially con- 
versant with the subjects treated. 

Great attention will be given to collecting the general legal in- 
telligence of the quarter, including judicial changes in the Fed- 
eral, State, and English Courts. 

Tuer AMERICAN Law REVIEW will be published quarterly. Sub- 


scription price, payable in advance, $5 per annum. 





CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER: 
I. The Natural Right of Support from Neighboring Soil. 


Il. Final Process in the Courts of the United States as affect- 
ed by State Laws. 


IIL. The Evidence of Experts. 
IV. Ryves vs. Attorney-General. 
V. Mr. Justice Dewey. 
VI. Cases in the United States Courts. 
VII. Digest of the English Law Reports. 
VIII. Book Notices. 
IX. List of New Law Books. 
X. Summary of Events. 
XI. List of American and British Judges. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 
Law BooKsELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
110 Washington Street, Boston. 





IMPORTANT TO PHILOLOGISTS. 
DICTIONARY OF THE HAWAIIAN 
LANCUACE, 


to which is appended an English-Hawaiian Vocabulary and a 
Chronological Table of Remarkable Events. 


By Lawn ANDREWS. 
Royal octavo, half turkey. Price $12. 
H. M. WHITNEY, Honolulu, H. I. 


Publishers t 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., New York. 





EMPIRE DEPOT OF CAMES. 


GAMES OF ALL KINDS FOR PARLOR, LAWN, 
AND FIELD, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
A. B. SWIFT & CO., 


47 Nassau STREET, NEw York. 


AUNT SALLY, 
THE NEW ENGLISH OUT-DOOR GAME, 
AND A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


CROQUET, 
FOR PARLOR AND LAWN. 


Base Ball and Archery Implements, Indian Clubs, Dumb-Bells, 
etc., etc. A great variety of Parlor Amusements—Bezique and 
Boston Games, Squails, Solitaire, Cribbage, Chess, and Back- 
gammon Boards. Fine Playing Cards, Chips,and Counters. The 

‘New England” and “Salem Games.”’ A full line of L. Prang 
& Co.’s Publications. Wholesale Agents for Harold Bros.’ 
Mosaic Alphabet Blocks. Catalogues sent by mail. 





THE SUMMER BOOK. 


CRUMBS 


FROM 
THE ROUND TABLE. 
A FEAST FOR EPICURES. 
By JOSEPH BARBER (“J. B.” or THE RounpD TABLE). 
12mo, gilt top, $1 00. 


The “Crumss” selected comprise “The Asthetics of Epicu- 
reanism,” “ Breakfast,” ‘Spring Fish,” ‘The Fruits of June,” 
“Dinner among the Ancients,” “ Dinner among the Moderns,” 
“A Few Words about Puddings,” ‘ Vegetarians and Vege- 
tables,” “ Fishing,” ‘‘ The Stream *—a poem, “‘ Supper,”’ ** Octo- 
ber—Sentimentally and Sensuously Considered,” ‘The Poetry 
of Good Cheer,” ‘Savory Stanzas for November,” “ Epigastric 
Poetry,” “A Thanksgiving Rhapsody,” ‘ By the Brookside in 
May.” 

These gastronomic and piscatorial essays have been very popu- 
lar with the readers of THz Rounp TABLE, and it is believed that 
they will be still more admired when gathered into permanent 
form. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 





IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


THE CRESCENT MONTHLY, 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


“Tue Crescent MontuLy” for October contains “ Caught at 
Last,” 2 charming story from the ‘‘ London Society Magazine " 
“An Evening Visit to the Lines Around Petersburg,” by Samue] 
D. Davies, Esq., of Petersburg; Part II. and conclusion of “> 
Esther,” by Miss Thackeray; ‘‘ The Life and Writings of Wn. 
Cowper,” an excellent origiral paper, the author of which is not 
given, but is supposed to be a gentleman of Alabama; “ The Li}. 
ies of the Sea,” by Miss Kate Hilliard; ‘Genius and Beauty— 
Madame de Staél,” by a lady of New Orleans; ‘Life at a Sonth. 
ern Watering Place,” by ‘Bohemian ;” “If,” by Miss Christing 
G. Rossetti; “‘ The Clean Village of Brock,” by George Augustus 
Sala; Editorial Notes ; Book Notices, etc., etc. 


THE CRESCENT MONTHLY. 
WILLIAM EVELYN & CO., Publishers, 


New Orleans. 





AMERICAN News Company, GENERAL AGENTS, 





THE GCROSVENOR HOTEL, 
PIMLICO, LONDON, 8. W. 





This magnificent structure, situate in the heart of the West 
End and in immediate proximity with great railway termini, 
offers peculiar attractions to American gentlemen and families, 
Second to none in the i and splend 


Y 





of its apart. 
ments, it is superior to most hotels in home-like comforts, It 
is close by the New Houses of Parliament, Westminster Abbey, 
and Buckingham Palace, the great Opera Houses, and the leading 
Clubs. Trains by two roads every half hour to the Crystal 





128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 





Just PUBLISHED. 


WINKFIELD. 
A NOVEL. 


MR. 


Paper Covers. Price 75 cents. 





THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS (FOR THE AUTHOR), 
119 and 121 Naseau Street, N. Y. 





CLOTHING. 


TRAPHACEN, HUNTER & CO., 
398, 400, anp 402 BOWERY 
(JUNCTION OF THIRD AND FourRTH AVENUES), 
NOW OFFER 


Their new and desirable FALL STOCK at LOWER PRICES 
than the same quality of goods has been offered since 1860. 


ALL-WOOL BUSINESS SUITS, 
$18, $20, $25, and $30. 


BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING 
AT SAME REDUCTION. 





HOWARD & CO., 
619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


(Next Door To MarLuarp’s), 
Have opened their new store with a large and choice assortment of 


DIAMONDS, 
WATCHES, JEWELRY, 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
all of the finest quality. Including 


HOLIDAY AND BRIDAL CIFTS, 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 





Citizens and Strangers are cordially invited to examine our 
stock. 


J. P. HOWARD, for the last ten years with Tirrany & Co. 


Palace, which is reached in twenty-five minutes from the Hotel, 
Every possible facility, information, and attention afforded, and 
distinguished American society almost always to be encountered, 
Accommodations of every description may be ordered by tele- 
gram from New York, or from Liverpool or Southampton on ar. 
rival of steamships, with the certainty of being promptly se 
cured. 





THE LANCHAM HOTEL, 
PoRTLAND PLACE, WEST, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


This Establishment (one of the largest in the world) is now 
under the management of 


MR. JAMES M. SANDERSON, 


formerly of the Brevoort House and New York Hotels, and lately 
chief commissary of the First United States Army Corps. 


THE ROUND TABLE: 


A Saturpay Review or Literature, Socrety, 
AND ART. 


THE Rounp Tas. is established for the unflinching discus 
sion of the subjects named inits title. Its purpose is to be utterly 
fearless and untrammeled in forming its opinions, and to collect 
the most brilliant and scholarly writers in the country to give 
them expression. Some may ionally be displ d by the 
tone and spirit wherein this is done, but we beg all such to con- 
sider—in the words of Mr. Ruskin—how much less harm is done 
in the world by ungraceful boldness than by untimely fear. 


Tue Rounp TaB.e is independent in politics, and it will not 
hesitate to condemn or to sustain such men or measures of 
whatever sect, clique, or party as may seem to the editors to be 
from time to time in a position of antagonism or otherwise to the 
material interests either of the metropolitan community or to 
those of the WHOLE COMMON COUNTRY. 

Tue Rounp TaBLe exists to serve the public—not individuals, 
and contributors are requested to avoid personal puffery and ani- 
madversion of every kind. Vigorous writers and able special 
correspondents are regularly employed, but the columns of the 
paper are open to merit, let it come whence it may. 

Articles may be sent through any channel, but we will hold no 
personal explanations or discussions respecting them ; moreover, 
we must decline henceforward to return unaccepted MS., and to 
this rule we will make no exception, 











RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Onecopy,one year, . . . . $6 00 in advance. 
Onecopy,sixmonths,. . . 3 00 in advance. 
Single copies, 15 cents. 
Ten copies to one address, one year, $40 00 in advance. 
To Clergymen and Teachers, one year, 4 00 in advance. 
The postage on Tue Rounp TABLE is FIVE CENTS & quarter of 
a year, if paid in advance, either at the mailing office or office 
of delivery. Subscribers will pleaso bear this in mind, and at- 
range for the postage on the paper at the office at which they 
receive it. 
2" Circulars and Specimen Copies mailed when applied for. 
Tue Rounp Tas.e is delivered by carrier in New York and 
Brooklyn without extra charge. 
(22~ Persons ordering subscriptions will please remit by posts 
money orders. Address all communications to 


THE ROUND TABLE, 














E. T. HOWARD, late of San Francisco, Cal. 


182 Nassau Street, New York. 
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H. TROW & CO, PRI 





NTERS, 


46, 48 & 50 GREENE STREET, 


Would call the attention of Publishers and Authors specially to the advantages afforded by their TYPE SETTING and 


DISTRIBUTING MACHINES for all kinds of plain work, either manuscript or reprint. 


more than ten years with great advantage in point of speed and accuracy. 


These machines have been used for 


We would also call attention to “ following selections 


from our Specimen-Book of Oriental type, the most complete and beautiful of any in use. 


GREEK. 


PICA. 
Ev aoxii nv 0 hoyos, 
moog tov deov, xat eos nv 0 Aoyos. 
Ovros iv év aexn meds TOY Eo. 


* 2£ “ 3 
xul 0 hoyos ny 


SMALL PICA, NO, 1. 
"Ey aoyi 7x 6 Royos, xat 0 Aoyog i» moog tov]! 
Gedy, xai eds iv 6 doyos. Ovrog iv &y aoyi 
moog tov Deor. 


SMALL PICA, NO. II. 
"Ey Goxi 7” 6 Aoyos, xat 6 oyos iy moog tov Fedr, 
. -.s , ca 3 > > ‘ ‘ 
xal Seog Fv 0 hoyos.  Obtog ay &v aex moog Tor 
Stor. 


LONG PRIMER. 


Ev cexi, qv 6 Aéyoc, xat o Loyog jj 4 TEQ0¢ tov 
deov, xai Secs qv Shoyog. Ovros qv év Ox] 
mo0¢ tov JEeor. 


BOURGEOIS. 
Er coxa Hv & hoyos, xai & Loyog av mQ0g Tov Pedy, xad 
D205 Hr & Aoyos. Obdrog qv ev agi mQ0¢ tov Gear. Tlavta 
W aio iy éveto, nat ywpicatrot éyéveto ovde tv, oyéyover. 


BREVIER. 


: 
"Ey dpyii iv & Nbyas, eai & Nbyos » mpds rav Oebv, xai Ocds Jv S|TENT PIN SONA MR) OVE AR BYR NTS MONT 


Myos. Odros iv év dpyg mpis rv Ocdv. 


cal ywpis abrod éyévero oid? Ev, & yéiyover, 





PORSONIAN GREEK. 


SMALL PICA. 


"Ev apyh jv 6 Oyos, Kai 6 AOYos Hv pos 
Odros ww ev} 


Tov Yedv, Kal eds tv 6 AOyos. 
apyn mpos Tov Deov. 


LONG PRIMER. 


"Ev dpyj fv 5 Adyos, Kat & Adyos Fv mpos Tov 
Seov, cai Jeds Fv 5 Adyos. Obros Fv ev dépxy mpos 


Tov Seov. 


BOURGEOTS. 


"Ev dpyp fv & Aéyos, Kat 5 Adyos Fv mpds Tov Sedv, 


rai Seds fv 5 Adyos. Otros hv ev dpyn mpos tov Sedv. 
BREVIER. 

"Ev dpyi fy 3b Adyos, Kal 6 Adyos Hv pds Toy Sedv, Kal 
Sed: Hv 8 Adyos. Obros Fy ev bexd mpds toy Sedv. 
& abrod eyévero, nal xwpls abrod eyévero obdt Ev, b yéyovev. 





LEIPSIC GREEK. 


LONG PRIMER. 


Er & “exit iv 6 Adyos, xat 6 éyos 3 1" meds Tov ded», F<} _ 
Odbros iv & aeyy meds tov 


xt Bedg iv 6 Aoyos. 


Seon. 


BREVIER. 


Std¢ 7 
& 


Tldvra de’ avrot éyévero, 


Tidyra 


3)Las Les : 
Ev & sexi qv é Aéyos, xai 6 Aéyos j sid mods Tov Sedv, xai 3 al ee ad ) Nea 3 5 


wr 6 ddyos. Otros % sid dy a aerii 7905 TOY Sedv. Tlavta 
abrod eyéveto, nai xugic aitod évévero Qidé Ev, 0 yéyover. 





HEBREW. 


ENGLISH. 

MR} OSB Mk ON ND MeN 
“22 FST NIAAA AN PIS ye 
PONT "2 MEN. OF by mh pinn "2 


PICA. 
PINT MN myth BS Dts x12 potens 
mam) BIND WB? FEM] sma) wn ANY PT 
POMBE? MENTS pve 


SMALL PICA. 
PI PPT mgr bret msg ovndy 292 mena 
rene ponds man pinn nyo-b3 > F3N7 AMS) Anh nn 
reser sages" 
BOURGEOIS. 
ny) wi ms omdy 3 DvD 
JEP) 3730 1 A PINT) SPINA 
. : Tr a ce. Fs +x 
BREVIER. 
PTT HIN? Pay Dyas ne OSE RIE NTR?A 
nm ya DNS MAN pin ye-Sy on Ans And Ans 
# DIT MIB"AD 


MINION, 


:DyaN WEDD MPs DSS MM HN 35> Jom wAS9 An 
2 NTT AN TP DEN VaR 





SYRIAC. 
GREAT PRIMER. 
ys BL SY asl! sae aS {SI 
wonkul «+ [rou dpao lon2 uted pias 
ass VS | et lone ae ia yal” —? 
woe SHAS Bes « BT 
ENGLISH. 
fia oS BI Sf obi AGS aS 5ST 
isa yl ~—? oad] « [najpas load watet 
ops e Bef aS SS feeas Jomo one 
Aven Lasaso +e NS 


‘ 





ARABIC. 


SMALL PICA. 
8-0 | 


oS it cal nae 
SO i coh Ui epha 


Pate 





pho 


RABBINIC. 


SMALL PICA. 
sphr ph oven ph pdf pox ops 
DDPP wDdp pron drop rw ETby {EPL 1D51 IOP Op’D 
for nhvDn nh op oDdp opp rope op~by 
TEPD pr nbd ps orodh 573% sD iby ph ovndp 


— 
> 








SAMARITAN. 
PICA. 

SLAM * MAL * AAMT AD 
"MAX == XUNDA ¢* OAKAM 
MAIDA ° MAN +: XIMAXIA 

> DXPVAX * PAMAX 
ETHIOPIC. 


OTNH Pf UN.PT OH OhH? OAAP 
AIMLAN bC OPN AILS ANS? NOH AN 
NNd PC ONAT HEE F%, HAT TCHAD 
SARC NO CAA A FT OPNTUIVA: 


~~. 


COPTIC. 


PICA. 
Ben tap cu ne neaas ne orog 
Wears NaqyH Daten HF orog sme 


yiornory Me MICAx5. 


MBPACTHOIRA UNE 
ONPCTYSXVUWS 
XOW2bTE 





ANGLO-SAXON. 


LONG PRIMER. 


On fnuman paer Wond, and thaec Wond 
paey mid Irode, and Lode paer thaec Wond. 
Daect paey on Fnuman mid L[rode. Ealle 
thing paepon zeponhte thuph hyne; anc nan 
thing haer gepopht bican him. Daec paer 
lip the on him gepopht paey, and thaec lip 
paey manna leoht. And thaec leohe lyht 
on thyptpum; and thyrtpo thaet ne Zena- 
mon. M)ann paey fnam Lrobde ayend, thaey 
nama paey Idhanner. Dey cém cd Zepic- 
_|nerres thaec he gepictneyre cythde De 
$itham Leohte, thaec ealle menn thyvph hyne 
gelyfoon. Naey he Leohr, ac thaec he 
gepicneyyre fonth-baene be thim Leohte. 
Séch Leoht paey, thaec onlyht aelcne cumen- 





we 


dne man on thypne middan-eand. 
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APPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 137 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 
invite the attention of teachers and others interested in educa- 
tion to the following list of highly approved SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
The _ be had of the Publishers, or may be ordered of any 
Bookseller : 


MITCHELL’S NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. 


Mitchell’s First Lesson in Geography for Be- 
ginners, 
With Maps and Engravings. 


Mitchell’s New Primary Geography, 
Illustrated by twenty colored Maps and a hundred Engrav- 
ings, designed as an introduction to the author's New Inter- 
mediate. 


Mitchell’s New Intermediate. 
A System of Geography designed for the use of Schools and 
Academies, illustrated by twenty-three a yee gan Maps, 
from the latest authorities, and embellished with numerous 
Engravings. 


Mitchell’s New School Geography and Atlas. 
A < ee of Geography, Physical, Political, and descriptive. 
1 vol. small 12mo, 456 pages. Illustrated by 200 Engravings, 
with tables of the principal Cities of the world and their Popu- 
lation, and a list of nearly 1,000 Geographical Words, with their 
explanation and meaning. The Atlas contains a series of 44 
copper-plate Maps, compiled from the great Atlases of Keith 
Johnston, Kiepert, the Geographical Institute of Weimar, 
from the United States Coast Survey, the Surveys of the War 
Department and of the several States, and from other reliable 
authorities, drawn and engraved oy to illustrate 
Mitchell's New School Geography ; with important Geographi- 
cal Tables, anda Pronouncing Vocabulary of 10,000 Geographi- 
cal names found in these works. 


Mitchell’s New Ancient Geography, 
Classical and Sacred. An entirely new edition, drawn from 
the best authorities, ancient and modern, Illustrated by nu- 
merous engravings. 

Mitchell’s Old Series of Geographies, 
Revised and brought down to the present time. 


Mitchell's (Old) Primary Geography. 
An easy introduction to the study of Soogreehy, designed 
for the instruction of children, with 100 engravings and 16 





HART’S CLASS BOOK OF POETRY. 

HART’S CLASS BOOK OF PROSE. 

FLEMING & TIBBINS’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH AND 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH DICTIONARY. 

FLEMING & TIBBINS’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH AND 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH DICTIONARY. Abridged. 
NUGENT’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH AND ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH DICTIONARY. 

FORNEY’S FRENCH SPELLER. 12mo. 

DONNEGAN'S GREEK LEXICON. 8vo. 

HALDEMAN’S ENGLISH AFFIXES. 

GOULD’S ADAMS’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 

RAMSHORN’S LATIN SYNONYMS. 12mo. 

COMSTOCK’S ELOCUTION. 12mo. 

REID’S INTELLECTUAL POWERS. By Walker. 
STEWART'S PHILOSOPHY. By Walker. 

SMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 12mo, half bound. 
SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. Revised by Bailey. 12mo. 
STOCKHARDT'’S CHEMISTRY. Edited by Prof. Pierce. 
RODGERS’S MENSURATION. 12mo, half bound. 
RODGERS’S KEY TO MENSURATION. i2mo, half bound. 
TENNEY’S GEOLOGY. 12mo. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKSTORE, 


116 Nassau STREET, NEw Yor«. 


BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS, SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
Miscellaneous Books, 


AND EVERYTHING NECESSARY FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


ORDERS FROM ABROAD PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


U. D. WARD, Agent. 





colored maps. 


Mitchell’s (Old) School Geography and Atlas. 
Revised edition. A system of modern Geography, embel- 
Jished with numerous engravings, and accompanied by an 
atlas of 34 copper-plate maps. 


Mitchell’s (Old) Ancient Geography and 


Atlas. 
A system of Classical and Sacred Geography, embellished 
with numerous engravings, and accompanied by an ancient 
atlas of 12 copper-plate maps. 


GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 


These Histories are written in a lively and pleasing style, 
abounding in illustrative anecdotes, incidents, and descriptions 
the histories in all cases being based on geography, illustrated 
by maps. The works are freely supplied with engravings, giving 
correct ideas of manners and customs, views of cities, monu- 
ments, battles, etc. It is believed that there is no series of fa- 
miliar histories in America or Europe that can compare with 
these, either in interest, accuracy, or beauty of mechanical exe- 
cution. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of the United 

States. 
With notices of other portions of America. For the use 
of schools. A new edition, rewritten, enlarged, and newly 
illustrated. By Samuel G. Goodrich. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Goodrich’s American Child’s Pictorial His- 
tory of the United States. 

An introduction to the author's Pictorial History of the 
United States. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of England, 

Scotland, and Ireland. 
For the use of Schools. 


Coodrich’s Pictorial History of Ancient 


ome. 
With a rketch of the history of modern Italy. 


Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Greece, An- 


cient and Modern. 
For the use of schools. 


Goodrich’s Pictorial History of France. 
A Pictorial History of France. For the use of schools. 
Goodrich’s Parley’s Common-schooi History 
of the World. : 


A Brief compend of Universal History. For the use of 


schools. A new edition, revised, enlarged, and newly illus- 
trated. 


Coodrich’s Pictorial Natural History. 
Embracing a View of the Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal 
Kingdoms. For the use of schools. Three hundred engray- 
ings. One vol. 12mo. 


Ormsby’s Guide to Geography. 
Embracing Primary Reading Lessons, written and oral meth- 


ods combined, Map Exercises systematically arranged, a 
Chart of Latitude and Longitude, and Calculations in Mathe- 
Designed to agg oy | the Maps of 
J y George S. Orms- 
by, Superinterdent of Public Schools, Xenia, Ohio. With 


matical Geography. 
Mitchell's New Intermediate Geography. 


numerous Engravings. 


School History of Maryland. 


To which are added brief Biographies of distinguished States- 
With numerous En- 


men, Philanthropists, Theologians, etc. 
gravings. Prepared for the Schools in Maryland. 


Bingham’s Latin Crammar. 


A Grammar of the Latin Language, for the use of Schools 


and Academies, with Exercises and Vocsbularies. By Wil- 
liam Bingham, A.M., Superintendent of the Bingham School, 
Mebaneville, North Carolina. Ready September 30. 


HOW’S JUVENILE LADIES’ READER. 

HOW’S JUNIOR LADIES’ READER. 

HOW’S LADIES’ READER. 

HOW’S LADIES’ BOOK OF READING AND RECITATIONS. 
COPPEE’S ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. 

COPPEE’S ELEMENTS OF LOGIC, 

COPPEE’S ACADEMIC SPEAKER. 

HART’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

HART’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Part I. 





CHURCH BOOKSTORE 


REMOVED TO 
11 BIBLE HOUSE, EIGHTH STREET, 


BETWEEN THIRD AND FouRTH AVENUES. 


OLD AND NEW THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL, AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS, 


ALSO JUVENILE BOOKS 
Suitable for Sunday-School Libraries or for Presents. 





Address 
H. B. DURAND, 
11 Bible House, Eighth Street, bet. Third and Fourth Avenues. 


THE HORACE WATERS 


Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR- 
MONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale and retail, at 
reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 
prices $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory 
and Warerooms, 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold-and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country withfn the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the ract that Messrs. 
Steinway’s “scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion’’ have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (as CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. 

Stemway & Sons direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that aux their patrons may reap 
its benefit. 








STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 


are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms, 





WaRreEnooms, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
Square and Irving Place, New York. 


PARLOR ORCANS. 








Our new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, giving fall descrip- 
tions of all the late important improvements and additions to 
our Church Organs, Harmoniums, Parlor Organs, and Melodeons. 
These improvements render our instruments the most desirable 
made, and they are pronounced unequaled by leading organists, 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


CARHART & NEEDHAM, 





HART’S CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Valuable Illustrated and other Standard 
Books 
PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON, 
AND 


416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


ROUTLEDCE’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S., illustrated with designs 
by Wolf, Harvey, Harrison Weir, Coleman, Zwecker, ang 
others; engraved by the Brothers Dalziel; printed in an 
elegant type on fine paper. 3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, $22 50; 
half caif, $27 50; full calf, $32 50; full morocco, $35, 

Each volume of this superb work contains an average of 9 
pages, beautifully printed, and embellished with a profusion of 
admirable representations of animal life by the most eminent 
artists of the day. It is needless to enlarge upon the importance 
of a work on 80 delightful a branch of knowledge, which becomes 
the more attractive the longer it is pursued. It is sufficient to 
say that this work embodies all the leading facts with which the 
most eminent naturalists have enriched the stores of this interest. 
ing science; and that the illustrations are designs by the best 
artiste of the day, eminent for their skill in this branch. It isg 
work written in a style at once popular and scientific, containing 
numberless interesting anecdotes, and illustrated in a manner 
worthy of the subject. It is especially recommended to the nse 
of families generally, to whose book-shelves its handsome appear. 
ance will make it an ornament, while its pages overflow with in- 
teresting readable matter. 

STAUNTON’S MACNIFICENT EDITION OF 

SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS AND POEMS. 

With copious Original Notes, Glossary, and a New Life, in which 
are incorporated some items of information hitherto un- 
known and recently discovered in the Rolls Chapel, London, 
and containing upwards of 1,700 beautiful, illustrations en. 
graved by the Brothers Dalziel, from designs by John 
Gilbert. In3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, $22 50; half calf, $2750; 
full calf, $32 50; full mcrocco, $35. 

“A lavish employment of the resources of the paper-maker and 

the typographer, and multitudinous drawings by John Gilbert, 

executed in his most genial mood, original and full of Shakes. 

perian grace and comedy, claim for this edition of Shakespeare a 

place in every library. Mr. Staunton combines originality and 

self-reliance with a candid appreciation of the labors of his pre* 
decessors, and has proved himself well qualified to accomplish 
the task of editing and illustrating the great bard's noble works.” 

—London Critic. 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 
9 vols., uniformly bound in half calf, $60. 
COMPRISING 


Shakespeare. Massinger and Ford. 
Ben Jonson. Beaumont and Fletcher. 2 vols, 
Wycherley, Congreve, Yan- | John Webster. 


brugh, and Farquhar. Christopher Marlowe. 


Greene and Peel. 

These volumes are beautifully printed on fine paper, with Steel 
Portraits and Frontispieces, and are each, with one exception, 
complete in one volume, with interesting Biographical Memoirs 
and Notices from the pens of Gifford, Coleridge, Barry Cornwall, 
Dyce, Carey, and others. 


KNICHT’S PICTORIAL SHAKESPEARE, 

With upwards of 1,000 illustrations. In 8 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 
$50; half calf, $70. 
FROISSART’S CHRONICLES 
OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, AND THE ADJOINING 
COUNTRIES. 

Translated from the French by Thomas Johnes, Esq., with a Life 
of the Author, an Essay on his Works, and a Criticiem on 

his History, profusely illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $12 


MUSPRATT’S CHEMISTRY, 
As Applied and Relating to the Arts and Manufactures. By Dr. 
Sheridan Muspratt. Illustrated with numerous fine Steel 
Portraits and many Wood-cuts. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $2. 


STAUNTON’S LIBRARY EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 
Beautifully and clearly printed in an elegant type on fine toned 
paper, with copious Notes, Glossary, and Life. 4 vols. 8¥0, 
cloth, $17 50; half calf, $25; full calf, $30; tree calf, $35. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY OF UNI- 
VERSAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Consisting of Original Memoirs of Distinguished Men of all Age# 
and Nations, by writers of Eminence in the various branches 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Illustrated with numerous 
fine Steel Portraits. 6 vols. imperial Svo, cloth, $60. 











Jerdan’s Men I Have Known. 8vo,cloth, . . . + $4.0 
Last Words of Eminent Persons, 8vo, cloth, . . . 200 
Songs and Ballads of Cumberland. 8vo,cloth,. . + 4 50 
Morley’s Journal of a London Playgoer. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2 00 
Men of the Time. Post 8vo,halfbound, . . . . 6 
Hogg on the Microscope. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2 50 


Miller's English Country Life. 12mo, cloth, gilt edges, « 2 50 
Pictorial Gallery of British Race Horses, 8vo, cloth, . 8 00 
Ingoldsby Legends. 12mo,cloth,. . . + + + 2 50 
Mechi’s How to Farm Profitably. 12mo, half bound, .. 280 
White's History of England. 8vo,cloth, . . . + ; “ 





9 East Twenty-third Street, N. Y. 


Victoria History of England. 8vo, cloth, . vivo te 


— 














Printed by Joun A. Gray & GREEM, 16 and 18 Jacob Street. New York, Saturday, October 6, 1stt. 
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